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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 
NEMPLOYMENT declined during July but remained significantly 


higher than last year. Expansion of labour requirements proceeded 
more slowly than usual during the month and this partially offset the non- 
seasonal employment gains of previous months. The slow-down was mani- 
fest in widespread vacation closures which in some plants extended 
beyond the normal holiday period. Reduced production and employment 
were limited largely to manufacturing, notably the vehicle and vehicle 
supply industries and some of the iron and steel plants. Employment 
increased more than usual in forestry, lumbering and construction, al- 
though employment expansion in non-manufacturing as a whole was normal. 


Almost all parts of the country reported employment gains during 
July, largely as a result of upswings in seasonal industries. Of these, 
the industry contributing most to the rising level of activity was agri- 
culture, which absorbed about 110,000 workers during July. In addition, 
important gains occurred in the service, trade and construction industries, 
which were expanding at about the usual rate. It was clear, however, that 
the growth of job openings was beginning to taper off. The bulk of hiring 
for vacation replacements had been completed and, with the important 
exception of the fruit and vegetable processing industry, most additional 
summer staffs had been acquired. 


The total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 5,384,000 in 
the week of July 24. This represents an increase of 107,000 during the 
month, compared with an increase of 128,000 in July, 1953. During the 
three-month period ending July 24, however, this figure has shown an 
increase of about 400,000 compared with some 350,000 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Consequently, the number of persons with jobs in 
July was only about one per cent lower than last year. 


The number of workers affected by vacation closures was a notable 
feature of the month. Some plants that in former years operated through 
the summer months, shut down for holidays. An unusually large proportion 
of these expect to remain closed beyond the normal holiday period. It is 
estimated that about 450,000 workers were on vacation at the end of 
July this year, compared with less than 300,000 last year. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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The increase in employment during July exceeded the seasonal 
growth of the labour force, so that the level of unemployment declined, 
This is reflected in the Labour Force Survey estimates, which show a 
decrease of 13,000 during the month in the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work, and in the National Employment Service statistics, 
which show a drop of 32,200 in the number of persons registered for jobs. 
Both these unemployment indicators continued to be significantly higher 
than a year earlier. 


In the most recent manufacturing statistics, a slight gain was record- 
ed in actual employment during May. When seasonally adjusted, * however, 
the employment index showed a decline of a little less than one per cent. 
This was a continuation of a downward trend that began in June 1953. 
The decline from the most recent employment peak of May 1, 1953 to 
June 1 of this year was between five and six per cent. Recent reports of 
lay-offs in the manufacturing industries indicate that no over-all improve- 
ment in employment corditions occurred during June or July. Stable or 
increased employment levels continued in the food and beverages, paper 
products, products of petroleum and coal and the chemical products 
industries but declining trends persisted in most of the remaining manu- 
facturing industries. 


The greatest weakness continued to be in the manufacturing of dur- 
able goods. The following comparisons of seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment indexes indicate the changes in employment conditions in these 
industries, apart from usual seasonal movements: the motor vehicles 
industry, down eight per cent during May and 11 per cent fromF ebruary 1 of 
this year, the most recent peak; the shipbuilding industry, down six per 
cent in May and 14 per cent from January 1; the agricultural implements 
industry, maintaining the gain of between 10 and 15 per cent that occurred 
during the early months of the year but still 25 per cent below the peak of 
early 1953; the iron and steel industry levelled off during May from an 
eighteen-month downward trend but was still 11 per cent below the peak 
reached in late 1952, 


In the soft goods industries, an examination of the seasonally 
adjusted employment indexes indicates the following changes: the textile 
products industry, fairly stable from February to the end of May but 
currently still 20 per cent lower than in the first half of 1953; clothing, 
down slightly during May and 15 per cent lower than in mid-1953. 


In addition to the declining trend in manufacturing shown by the 
seasonally adjusted employment indexes, the number of average hours 
worked has also declined. From June 1, 1953 to June of this year, hours 
worked per week decreased from 41.7 to 39.9, or four per cent. During 
May alone there was a decline of two per cent. 


These statistics indicate that while the deterioration in employment 
conditions in manufacturing industries is not great, by June 1 no change 
in the downward trend was evident. Most recent reports fail to indicate 
any improvement in this sector during June and July. 
1Employment in many Canadian industries fluctuates considerably from season to season. 
Indexes showing average fluctuations for 1947-1951 have been calculated; these indexes 


are divided into the actual employment indexes in order to eliminate most of the seasonal 
fluctuations. The result is a monthly seasonally adjusted index that indicates the non- 


seasonal changes in employment. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


A’ the a of this month, the labour relations scene was high- 
lighted by continuing negotiations and conciliation proceedings 
involving large sections of Canadian industry. Bargaining in the basic 
steel industry, in automobile manufacturing and on the railways, although 
in progress for some time, had yet to be completed. 


Current Bargaining Developments 


Railways. The railway companies and the unions representing non- 
operating employees agreed to submit their differences to arbitration after 
unsuccessful negotiations this month. These negotiations were instituted 
at the request of the Trime Minister, following a vote of the union 
memberships which approved strike action if such were deemed neces- 
sary. i’reviously, the report of a board of conciliation, which had tried to 
bring about a settlement, had been rejected by both the companies and 
the unions (I..G., June, p. 817). 


Basic Steel. A board of conciliation considering differences between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, Ont., concluded its hearings towards the 
end of July. No report from the board was available at the time of writing. 
The union had requested an 8!2cent-an-hour wage increase and other 
benefits. Similar demands, made by the union on the Algoma Steel Corpo- 
ration Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and at the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Limited, Sydney, \.S., have also been referred for conciliation. 


Automobile Manufacturing. Negotiations were in progress in early 
August between the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, at Windsor, 
Ont., and the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). This bargaining 
followed the report of a conciliation board, the majority of which recom- 
mended against many of the union’s demands, including its request for a 
wage increase of 30 cents an hour, The board also recommended that the 
present seniority system be retained. The company has proposed a more 
restricted form of seniority. Another conciliation board conducted hearings 
in July, in the contract dispute between the company and the UAW, repre- 
senting some 2,300 employees at the Oakville, Ont., plant where the 
union’s demands are similar to those made at Windsor. 


At the time of writing no substantial progress had been reported in 
negotiations over similar demands in progress between the UAW and the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


Logging and Lumbering. An agreement was reached between oper- 
ators and the International Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) covering 
some 2,000 workers in the northern interior of British Columbia. Agree- 
ments were reached covering the other two major lumbering areas earlier 
this year. These are the West Coast group of 32,000 employets (L.G., 
July, p. 928) and the southern interior group of 5,000 employees (1.G., 
Feb., p. 205). Terms of settlement for the northern interior provide a 
two-year contract with a total wage increase of 4/2 cents, reduction of 
hours from 44 to 40 in September 1955 and improved fringe benefits. 
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Fishing. Last month an agreement was reached covering some 5,000 


British Columbia coastal fishermen represented by the United I ishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.). The same union has now negotiated 
an agreement on behalf of the tendermen in the industry, following a 


strike of one week’s duration in the early part of August. Tendernen 
transport the catch from the fishing boats to the canneries. Cannery 
workers, represented by the union, had failed to agree on terms for a new 
agreement and at the time of writing the taking of a strike vote was being 
considered. The dispute had been carried through conciliation. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Mining and Smelting. A board of conciliation has 
under consideration matters in dispute between the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.) and the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. 


Meat Packing. Conciliation assistance has been requested in the 
contract negotiations between the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) and the ‘‘Big Three’’ meat-packing companies, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company | imited and Burns 
and Co., Limited. The union is seeking a wage increase and otherbenefits. 


Steel Products. Contract negotiations continued between the \lassey- 
Harris-Ferguson Company, Limited, and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) representing 6,000 plant employees at Toronto, Brantford and 
Woodstock, Ont. Union decks are reported to include a wage increase 
of ten cents, increased off-shift premiums and welfare benefits. A ma- 
jority report of a board of conciliation, made public last month, turned 
down these union demands. 


Radio Broadcasting. A contract dispute between the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and the National Association of Broadcast Engineers 
and Technicians (CIO-CCL) has been referred to a board of conciliation. 
Wages and hours of work are reported to be in dispute. 


Standard Work Week in Canadian Manufacturing 

Preliminary figures show that more than half the plant workers in 
a Canadian manufacturing establishments surveyed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, in April 1954, were on a standard 
work week of 40 hours or less. The strength of the trend towards the 
40-hour week in Canadian manufacturing in the last five years is illus- 
trated by the fact that only 25 per cent of the workers covered by the 
survey in 1949 were on a 40-hour week. By 1951, the proportion had risen 
to more than one-third and by April 1953 to 43 per cent. The current 
survey covered 6,600 establishments, employing more than 800,000 plant 
workers and almost 200,000 office workers. 


Although 53 per cent of the plant workers in the April 1954 survey 
were on a work week of 40 hours or less, only 38 per cent of the es- 
tablishments covered reported these hours. This indicates that the 40-hour 
week is more prevalent in larger than in smaller establishments. More 
than one-fifth of the establishments, in fact, reported a standard work 
“week of 48 hours or more. 
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The trend towards the five day week in recent years has also been 
pronounced, In 1949, 61 per cent of the workers included in the survey 
were on a five day week; by April 1954, the proportion had risen to 83 
per cent. 


The following distribution of employees according to the standard 
weekly hours in their employing establishments in 1949, 1953 and 1954 
gives an indication of the changes that have occurred in the past few 
years. 


Standard Weekly Hours Percentage of Plant Employees Covered by Survey 
Oct. 1949 April 1953 April 1954 
(Preliminary) 

40 and under .... 25.1 43.3 52.8 
Over 40 and under 44 6-6 15.3 13.9 

MG dndusnanvinseaedeten 16.7 10.1 7.7 

AS: cisrecevacccessceccnses 20.9 15.4 12.5 
Over 45 and under 48 3.8 2.0 1.7 

AS > cesccccscevsrevsecvesuusececucsdpdudesusen 20.0 9.6 72 
OVOEEAS “xervessnnssccaneasadencobacnagenmanenecetel 6.9 4.3 4.2 
On; S=day week? ssiscsasinckssparcnnecctseane 61.0 78.5 82.6 


lIncludes a small number of employees in plants reporting alternating schedules of 5 
and 54% days per week. 


The downward movement in the working hours of office employees in 
manufacturing has been less substantial. In April 1954, 56 per cent of the 
office workers covered were employed in establishments that reported a 
standard work week of 37% hours or less; in 1949, the proportion was 46 
per cent. Almost 90 per cent of the office workers, however, are now on a 
five day week, compared with 61 per cent in 1949, The following table 
gives the distribution of office workers by their standard weekly hours. 


Standard Weekly Hours Percentage of Office Employees Covered by Survey 
Oct. 1949 April 1953 April 1954 
(Preliminary) 

WN Or 1317 ai Vecoss sesccaugde»saaatansaemoniaa tues 16.8 19.4 21.0 
DUA. waesntvadetengantes aed 29.0 30.1 34.9 
Over 37% and under 40 17.0 19.1 14.9 
Ol Socsscunnce : ee 19.1 21.2 21.0 
Over “40 iscuscusie ade 18.1 10.2 8.2 
On 5-day week2h, aitcietessbecc ses 67.5 84.1 88.5 


1Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternating sched- 
ules of 5 and 54% days per week, 


For plant workers the movement towards the 40-hour week was more 
pronounced this year than in any previous survey year. The extent to 
which reductions in hours are affecting weekly pay cannot be determined 
from the survey. However, a recent examination of a sample of collective 
agreements showed that, for the most part, reduction in the standard work 
week was accompanied by an increase in wage rates at least sufficient to 
maintain weekly take-home pay (L.G., July 1954, p. 1010). Of 203 agree- 
ments examined, 43, covering 22,800 workers, provided for a reduction in 
hours. In most cases the reduction was from 42-44 hours per week to 40 
hours per week, 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE August survey of labour 
market areas reflected e eae 

: er Proportion of paid workers within each of 
gradual upturn in outdoor activity iia hous Idec ainuebant. 
across the country. Altogether, “a Per Cont 
labour demand and supply altered 
sufficiently in 23 areas during 
July to warrant reclassification. 
Of these, 21 reclassifications 
resulted from a reduction in un- 
employment. 


As a result of this reclassifi- 
cation, areas in the substantial 
labour surplus category decreased SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
from five at July 1 to one at August eS ee ee 
1; areas in the moderate surplus 
category decreased from 62 to 51; 
areas with labour demand and supply in approximate balance increased 
from 41 to 55; and areas with a labour shortage increased from one to 
two. The supply of available labour however, was greater than last year 
in virtually all labour market areas. 


Reports from most areas indicated that activity was increasing more 
slowly than during the two previous months. Apart from holiday replace- 
ments, recent labour requirements stemmed largely from seasonal upturns 
in non-manufacturing industries, with the result that improvement was 
more marked in agricultural and minor areas than in the more populated 
centres. There was, in fact, little change in industrialized areas. Labour 
surpluses still existed in six of the eleven metropolitan areas and in 21] 
of the country’s 27 major industrial areas. At the same time last year, 
27 metropolitan and major industrial areas were in balance and two were 
in the labour shortage category. 


Labour Market 


Areas 


Aug. ee Au 
"1933 1 a 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
August 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Hamilton —> CALGARY 
Montreal —> EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Quebec — Levis Ottawe — Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John's —> TORONTO 
Voncouver — New Winnipeg 


Westminster 


Brantford Kingston 
—> CORNER BROOK —> KITCHENER 
Cornwall London 
Farnham — Granoy Sudbury 
Fort William = Timmins — 
Port Arthur Kirkland Loke 
Guelph Victoria 
Holifex 
Joliette 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean 
(lobour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000: Moncton 
60 per cent or more in New Glasgow 
non-agricultural activity) Niogoro Peninsulo 
—> OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn = Vol d*Or 
SARNIA —— 
Saint John 
Showinigon Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Chotham Borrie — > REGINA 
Riviere du Loup Brondon 
Thetford — Megantic — —> CHARLOTTETOWN 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS pi ethtaak’ 


(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bothurst —> BELLEVILLE - —> SWIFT CURRENT 
Beauharnois TRENTON 
Compbellton Bracebridge 
Central Vancouver Srompton 
Island Bridgewoter 
Drummondville Chilliwack 
—> FREDERICTON Cranbrook 
Golt Dauphin 
Gospe Dowson Creek 
Lachute ~ Drumheller 
Ste. Therese Edmundston 
Lindsoy Goderich 
Montmagny —> GRAND FALLS 
Newcastle Kamloops 
Owen Sound Kentville 
Rimouski Listowel 
Sault Ste. Marie Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS Sorel —> NORTH BAY 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) : Ste. Agathe — —> OKANAGAN VALLEY 
St. Jeréme Pembroke 
St. Hyacinthe Portage la Prairie 
St. Stephen PRINCE GEORGE 
Summerside —> PRINCE RUPERT 
Valleyfield —> QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Victoriaville Simcoe 
—> ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomos 
—> TRAIL - NELSON 
Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
‘rad WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
—> YARMOUTH 


——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; on arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to rise 
Preece aepaves Fe in the Atlantic region during July 
ihe stber! labor’ Peatlck poke esi but the increase was smaller than 
6 Sot in either of the previous two 
months. During the four weeks 
ending July 24, the number of 
persons with jobs rose by 15,000 
to a total of 510,000. The number 
of persons at work, however, fell 
by 13,000 because of a sharp in- 
crease in the number of persons 
on vacation. 


A prolonged spell of rainy 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTA : ‘ 
GROUP} GROUP? ‘GROUPS Groura | Weather slowed the upswing in 


outdoor activities during the month 
and resulted in intermittent un- 
employment in a large number of industries. Damage to the hay crop was 
severe in many areas but root crops generally were progressing favour- 
ably. Summer resorts, hotels and restaurants and trade establishments 
were less active than usual for the season because of the adverse weather. 
Construction labour requirements continued to increase, though not to the 
extent anticipated earlier in the year. 


Employment continued to be lower in July this year than last in 
each of the four provinces of the region. Activity in the construction 
industry was markedly lower than a year ago; the sharpest decrease 
occurred in Newfoundland and was largely the result of the reduced 
volume of defence construction. Total manufacturing employment was 
substantially below that of the comparable period in 1953, though mixed 
trends were apparent within the region. On the one hand, saw and planing 
mills and iron and steel! plants were operating below last year’s levels, 
while on the other, the food and beverage industry, transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing and pulp and paper mills recorded year-to-year in- 
creases in employment. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category and four from the moderate to the balanced 
category during the month. With these changes, eight of the 21 areas in 
the region were in balance and 13 were in moderate surp'us at tlie be- 
ginning of August. A year earlier, 16 areas were in balance, four in the 
moderate surplus category, and one in the labour shortage category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. I.abour surplus was re- 
duced as a result of increasing activity in the construction and fishing 
industries but not sufficiently to result in a reclassification. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. Unemployment 
was reduced considerably following increased hirings in the construction 
industry. ( 
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Charlottetown (major agricultural). From Group 2 to Group 3. Harvesting 
of the strawberry crop provided temporary employment for about 400 
workers during the month. 


Fredericton (minor). Group 1 to Group 2. Labour requirements increased 
for pulp cutters and construction workers. 


Grand Falls, Woodstock ani Yarmouth (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 
The pick-up stemmed from the usual seasonal increases in labour demand. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT followed the usual 


seasonal pattern during July as 


the construction, fruit and vegetable OGErEC” 

. a : d Proportion of paid workers within each of 
processing and tourist industries iat Ineer inhote smattok detess. 1954. 
continued to expand. Further non- | Per 


seasonal lay-offs, however,occurred 
in the aircraft industry and, since 
high school students were entering 
the labour market, the available 
supply of labour showed a slight 
increase. At July 24, persons at 
work (1,331,000) and on vacation 
(145,000) together totalled some 
32,000 more than a month earlier. 


The total figure, however, was SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Oaj0U ower than that reportec a | veces “Oncur2 § GROWS» GROUP 4 


year ago. 


Although industrial activity this year has responded to the usual 
seasonal influences, it has not expanded as much as usual in all indus- 
tries. The greatest strength in the region as a whole was in construction, 
which was bolstered by large housing projects in Montreal and Quebec 
City. Weaknesses have shown up in logging, where summer cutting has 
been slight, and in the tourist trade, which has been affected by cool 
weather. Fishing in the Gaspé peninsula this year has been affected by 
the scarcity of good bait. 


Two areas were reclassified from the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced labour market category during the month; the 22 other areas re- 
mained in the moderate surplus category. Unemployment increased in 
seven of these during the month but declined in the other 15, several 
nearing a balanced labour market by the end of the month. Most of the 
areas were in balance at the end of July 1953. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment showed a 
slight non-seasonal rise. Lay-offs occurred in the aircraft and heavy 
equipment industries at the same time as high school students entered 
the labour market. Labour requirements in construction were increasing 
but registrations for employment in this trade were inflated by workers 
released from less active industries. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). [temained in Group 2. Labour market 
approached a balanced demand and supply situation during July. Con- 
struction was active with year-to-year increases continuing in value of 
building permits issued. Employment in shoe factories rose during July 
as production began on fall orders. Weakest spot was in cotton textiles 
and shipbuilding. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Remained in Group 2 as construction 
failed to show its usual buoyancy during July. Carpenters and labourers 
were leaving the district for Bersimis and metropolitan centres. Greatest 
activity in the area was at Chibougamau, where prospecting, mining, 
housing and public utility construction were expanding. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment 
dropped sharply in July although not enough to reclassify the area. Mining 
was the stabilizing employment factor. Unemployment among construction 
workers was reduced by workers moving out of the area but local con- 
struction projects employed fewer men than usual. 


Quebec North Shore (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Four-pronged 
Bersimis project providing dam, tunnel, generating plant and townsite was 
the scene of considerable hiring. Permanent housing project at Sept Iles 
is under construction. Employment declined at the main summer hotel at 
La Malbaie because of prolonged cool weather. 


St. Jean (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
DURING July the Ontario labour 


market was: fairly stable, although 


ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of vacation closures of many plants 
the four lahoor market groupe, 1954. at the end of the month swelled the 
— number of people away from their 
a sa jobs. At July 24, persons at work 


totaled 1,752,000, down 155,000 
from the previous month and 76,000 
from the previous year. However, 
196,000 persons were on vacation, 
compared with 13,000 a month 
| earlier and 91,000 a year earlier, 

4 so that the total number with jobs 

na at July 24 was 1,972,000, compared 

Ssoort Sey WARS Saahee | with 1,950,000 2 month earlier an 

and 1,946,000 in July 1953. 


Total employment changed very little during July since continuing 
seasonal increases in construction, agriculture, and food processing were 
offset by declines in some manufacturing industries. Ilaying was com- 
pleted in most areas and grain harvesting began, the supply. of farm 
workers being adequate. Rapid expansion in the construction industry 
during the past few months has nearly exhausted the supply of good 
skilled tradesmen in some areas but to date requirements have been met. 
The tourist resort industry has been slow because of cool weather. 
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Activity in manufacturing decreased during the month. Reduced employ- 
ment in the automobile industry was reflected in the auto parts and 
rubber industries and further reductions also occurred in textiles and 
farm machinery. Moreover, many industrial plants in the region closed 
for vacations at the end of July. 


Only six areas changed category during the month; four moved from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category, one from the substantial 
to the moderate surplus category, and one from the balanced to the 
moderate surplus category. At the end of the month of the 34 areas in 
the region, 20 were in the balanced labour market category, 13 in the 
moderate and one in the substantial surplus category, compared with one 
in shortage, 31 in balance, one in the substantial and one in the moderate 
surplus category a year ago. 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2 despite continuing increase 
in construction activity. Short time and lay-offs continued in the elec- 
trical apparatus, steel, farm machinery, automobile and textile manu- 
facturing industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour demand was 
still being met but the current construction boom exhausted the supply 
of skilled construction tradesmen. 


Toronto (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Demand in the manu- 
facturing industries remained slack as short time continued in some 
industries and others closed for vacation; a slight increase in construc- 
tion activity brought the area into balance. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1 as further lay-offs in the 
automobile industry increased the available supply of workers. 


Kitchener (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. There was a spurt 
in construction in the area during June and early July as well as some 
pick-up in electrical apparatus and food processing industries. Holiday 
closures at the end of July and early August were again swelling the 
labour supply. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. Construction activity 
increased. Further lay-offs occurred in the automobile industry. 


Sarnia (major industrial), From Group 3 to Group 2. Large foundry manu- 
facturing auto parts closed for installation of new machinery and wil] 
not begin operations again until some time in September. 


Belleville-Trenton and North Bay (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region showed a further seasonal increase 
during July, almost entirely in the agricultural sector. Counting vacation- 
ists, the number of persons at work either full or part time increased by 
almost 40,000 to 978,000 in the week of July 24. This was about the 
same number as the estimate for the same date last year. 


Employment trends continued to show considerable variation between 
industries, most of the year-to-year gains being in food, service and 
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trade. Grain traffic from the first of 
FRACS APs) the year has been only about three- 
Proportion of paid workers within each of : : : 
the four labour market groups, 1954 fifths of last years total and this 
peeieants has resulted in a year-to-year de- 
crease of more than 5,000 in the 
number employed by the railways. 
In addition, the drop in farm income 
has been reflected in a noticeable 
decrease in the volume of retail 
trade, although no corresponding 
employment decline has occurred in 
retail or wholesale trade. 
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: During the month two areas 
SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAG : . 

GROUP GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 previously in the moderate labour 
surplus category and one previ- 


ously in the shortage category 


moved into balance, while two areas moved into the shortage category. 
At the beginning of August the 20 areas of the region were classified as 
follows: one in the moderate surplus category, 17 in balance and two in 
the labour shortage category. At August 1, 1953, 14 areas were in balance 
and six in the labour shortage category. 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. A month of settled 
weather resulted in an upturn in construction and other outdoor activities. 
Employment was three per cent higher than last year. Most labour re- 
quirements (exceptions — domestic service workers and stenographers) 
were met through a continued inflow of workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Increased building 
activity, particularly road and pipeline construction, accounted for most 
of the decrease in the available labour supply. The influx of workers into 
this area has been heavy, although the demand for labour was generally 
below last year’s levels. The area was in the shortage category at the 
beginning of August last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change in over-all 
demand-supply. Iron and steel firms resumed full-time operations after a 
prolonged slack period. 


Regina (major agricultural). Group 3 to Group 4. Additional demands of a 
heavy construction program created shortages of painters, plumbers and 
plasterers. Female workers in virtually all sales and service occupations 
were in short supply. 


Swift Current (minor). From Group 3 to Group 4. Skilled and unskilled 
workers were required for the construction of the Fosterton-Regina pipe- 
line. Street, highway and commercial construction increased substantially 
during July. Bricklayers and carpenters were in short supply. 


Weyburn (minor). From Group 4 to Group 3. The shortage of construction 
workers eased during the month, although bricklayers were still in demand. 


PACIFIC 
A MODERATE general improvement in the employment situation occurred 
in the Pacific region during July, as activity increased in agriculture, 
1100 


a 


logging and sawmilling, manu- 
facturing, transportation and public PACIFIC 


utilities. As a result, there was an Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour morket groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


increased demand for labour in 
most occupations. During the month 
ending July 24 the number of 
persons at work remained uncha” ;ed 
at 410,000. However, when persons 
on vacation are included, there was 
an increase from 413,000 to 428,000, 
the latter figure being nearly two 
per cent below the one for July 
1953. 
The tempo of operations in 

logging and sawmilling continued | ‘Grouri GRour? ‘OROUP3 GROUP 
to increase in July as these indus- 
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tries gradually approached peak production. Exceptionally favourable 
weather this year enabled the logging industry to operate without the 
usual closure because of fire hazard. The current strong demand for logs 
is expected to continue because of the requirements of the sawmills, 
most of which are working at capacity to fill increased domestic and 
foreign orders. The strike in the lumber industry in the northwestern 
United States has been an important factor in stimulating lumber sales in 
British Columbia; the United Kingdom lumber market is also strong. In 
manufacturing, a decided improvement occurred throughout the region, 
particularly in those firms supplying goods and services to the logging 
and lumber industries. In construction, activity increased somewhat but 
gains registered were partially offset by the release of workers from 
projects nearing completion, notably the hydro project at Kitimat. 


The increased labour demand in al] areas in the region resulted in 
the reclassification of three areas from the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced labour market category, and one area — Prince George, where the 
improvement was particularly marked — from the substantial labour 
surplus to the balanced category. At the beginning of August, eight of 
the ten areas in the Pacific region had a balanced labour market and two 
were still in the moderate surplus category. At the corresponding date in 
1953, all the labour markets were in the same classifications as this 
year but the level of employment was slightly higher in 1953 in all areas 
except Central Vancouver Island. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2, with 
only a minor increase in labour demand. This increase was evident in 
most industries, notably logging, sawmilling, construction and several 
manufacturing industries. 


Okanagan Valley, Trail-Nelson and Prince Rupert (minor). From Group 2 
to Group 3. Activity increased in logging and sawmilling, and temporary 
hirings occurred in base metal mining. 


Prince George (minor). Group 1 to Group 3. The increase in labour demand 
during July was the greatest of any area in the region. Logging and saw- 
milling, stimulated by better markets and improved weather conditions, 
attained peak production. This aided business generally and by the end 
of July all industries were in full operation. Fa 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1954.) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) «...--.......06+ 5,556,000 7) He On 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,584,000 Oo|j— 4.6 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ..... 307,000 o| + 11.6 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 118,000 24 ort Zour 
On short hime. cnesssieacees oot aan rae cane 34,000 71) + 47.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours....... 189,000 6") Fr) eat 
Persons with jobs not at work ............. 493 ,000 1] + 43.7 
Usually work 35 hours or more ........... 476,000 1| + 43.4 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ 17,000 —| + 54.5 
Persons without jobs & seeking work... 172,000 o| + 91,1 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 4,698,000 7 ieee oc 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic ed Svhisecstssseevln ah shatcoobneboes 28,867 + 29,5 
CED SE Ms -sereonssMchecses Meter eeiteot toatl taetete 83,750 + 47.4 
Oritario: cede jsisvogn tabgongs sti Bis ni a emcting 93,351 +102,3 
OVAINEG 0 5 win atcaketiiin cle ecnctietsan es eens ad 30,151 + 56.7 
PPQCLING Bic varsesaug <ovehaeest cmv cnertusta eect saaciess 27,395 + 28.0 
Fotalj allire gions inic:-.sshiaai cos 263,514 + 58,9 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Ins urante bOnelit iit. jicsouc- Aes tendacssebe nae 199,531 
Amount of benefit payments .................0006 $15,702,229 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 108.9 
Tmmiigration « .5s..cdeuserss oodenataxetasneee tule nenmeeend 17,810 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... 54,111 
No. of workers involved ..........::ssscsseree 6,607 
Now of strikea fonciccttsavketinstascarkeradece 29 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $58.43 he ee 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........:06606 $ 1.42 04 | “4; 
Average hours worked per week (mfg,) ...... 39.9 l7/-— 4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............0085 $56.78 14/+ 0O 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 116.2 Oc [te 2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) 117.2 19/- 0 
Total labour income ..........4...+... $000,000 975 2.2et 0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ..........000 246.0 
Manufacturing, ss <<-i0escsasannsersateniebaeeneas oe 255.0 


Darrabless . o. snscsessesnen forces tcaaet ceeerer erates 300.4 
Non-Durables’..sccscostosceces econ caeeeenen 225.9 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 


Current 


Interest 


First Tenders Called on 
Seaway Power Project 


First tenders on the St. Lawrence power 
project have been called, it was announced 
last month by Robert Saunders, Chairman 


of the Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission. 
Bids were called for a large office 


building in the Cornwall area and for a 
stretch of highway west of the city for 
re-routing traffic from Ontario Provincial 
Highway No. 2. Both these bids closed 
at the end of July and _ construction 
schedules call for completion of the road 
this year. 


For Coffer Dams 


Tenders for two coffer dams to be 
located near Barnhart Island have been 
called and work was expected to begin on 
them earlier this month. Work on coffer 
damming will be required preparatory to 
the start of powerhouse construction. 

Mr. Saunders said tenders on the seaway 
portion of the project must wait comple- 
tion of talks between Canada and the 
United States. 

Many persons have been seeking work 
in the St. Lawrence seaway area even 
though it has been announced there is 
little prospect of any large-scale employ- 
ment there in the immediate future (L.G., 
July, p. 945). 

Doubts that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
propect will create large-scale employment 
have been expressed by Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. Speaking at a meeting 
of the Ottawa and District Trades and 
Labour Council last month, he warned that 
mechanical devices may mean that few men 
will be required for work on the project. 

“If we are not careful,” he said, “dredges 
and other apparatus will be taking the 
place of hundreds of men.” He cited the 
case of the Straitof Canso Causeway, 
where “only 150 men were employed”. 
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H. C. Banks Wins Appeal 
Against Deportation 


Harold C. Banks, Canadian Director of 
the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL- 
TLC), has won an appeal against a 
deportation order issued by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, and 
he is consequently permitted to remain in 
Canada. 


Questioned in Commons 


Mr. Bank’s right to live in Canada had 
been questioned in the House of Commons 
on the ground that he has a court record 
in the United States, acquired before he 
came to this country in January 1949 under 
& permanent residence permit. The labour 
official was invited here at that time to 
organize workers in the Great Lakes 
shipping industry. In this he succeeded 
and in the process drove out the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, alleged to have been 
Communist-dominated. 

In February last year Mr. Banks 
attended a meeting of the Inland Transport 
Committee of the International Labour 
Organization in Geneva as the official 
Canadian worker delegate. He had been 
nominated by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and appointed by the 
Department of Labour. 

It was shortly after this that his right 
of residence was reviewed by an immigra- 
tion board of inquiry. As a result of its 
findings, the deportation order was issued. 

On Mr. Bank’s appeal, this order has 
been reversed by the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, and the possibility 
of Canadian citizenship is now open to him. 


Boilermakers’ New Chief 
Is Canadian-Born 


William A. Calvin, who on July 1 took 
over the office of President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers (AFL-TLC), was born in Canada 
and served in the Canadian Army during 
the First World War. 

The man he was elected to succeed, 
Charles J. MacGowan, who retired effec- 
tive July 1 (L.G., July, p. 949), also has 
Canadian connections; he came to Canada 
from his native Scotland when 10 years 
old and grew up in Edmonton. 

Mr. Calvin, wounded overseas during the 
First World War, decided on his return to 
Canada to settle in Florida to regain his 
health and there joined the union of which 
he is now President. 
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Walter E. Duffett Named 
To Head Research Branch 


Walter 
Research 
Canada, has been selected for the position 


E. Duffett, Assistant Chief, 
Department of the Bank of 


of Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. He 
succeeds George V. MHaythorne, now 


Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Born in Galt, Ont., Mr. Duffett attended 
Toronto University, graduating in 1933 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. He 
continued his studies at the London School 
of Economics, where he obtained a Master 
of Science degree in Economies in 1935. 


In Ottawa Since 1952 


Mr. Duffett was employed in the 
Investment Department of the Sun Life 
Insurance Company in Montreal for seven 
years prior to joining the Research Depart- 
ment of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in Ottawa, in 1942. He received his 
first appointment to the Bank of Canada 
in 1944 in the Research Department, where 
he advanced to his present rank. For the 
past several years he has been a Sessional 
Lecturer at Carleton College, Ottawa. 
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As Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Mr. Duffett will be 
responsible for the development and direc- 
tion of economic and _ social surveys, 
analysis and research on labour-management 
relations, manpower, employment and 
related matters. He assumed his new post 
this month. 


Average Weekly Wages 
Reach All-Time High 


Employment in Canada’s major industrial 
divisions registered an increase in May 
while average weekly wages and salaries 
rose to an all-time high, according to 
figures released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The advance index: of employment, on 
the 1949 base, was 106-2, which is 0-6 per 
cent higher than at April 1 but 4:2 per 
cent below last year’s peak of 110-9 at 
May 1. The weekly payrolls index of 146-7 
was 0-7 per cent above the April figure 
but one per cent below a year ago. Weekly 
wages and salaries averaged $59.12 as com- 
pared with $59.06 in April and $57.52 in 
May of 1953. 

At the same time, the Bureau’s figures 
show that average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing rose to a new peak of 141-9 cents 
at May 1 as compared with 141-0 on 
April 1. The average working week 
declined by 0:3 hours to 40-6 and resulted 
in a decline in the average weekly wage 
for the manufacturing industries from 
$57.67 to $57.61. 


Labour income for the month of April 
totalled $954,000,000, being an increase 
over the figure for the previous month— 
$943,000,000—and for April of 1953— 
$946,000,000. The cumulative total for the 
January-April period was $3,792,000,000, 
1-5 per cent above last year’s $3,727,000,000. 


Higher Investment 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
has reported, in its mid-year review of 
private and public investment, that its 
survey of 1954 capital expenditure inten- 
tions has re-affirmed the increased capital 
expenditure program which had _ been 
anticipated at the beginning of the year. 
The 1954 total is now estimated at $5,826 
million compared with the $5,838 million 
estimated earlier. The total program is 
higher than last year by three per cent 
and is made up of a six per cent increase 
in construction expenditure and a decline 
of three per cent in machinery and equip- 
ment purchases. The Department’s survey 
points out that while the over-all totals 


are about the same as in earlier estimates, 
there have been increases and decreases in 
the individual investment sectors. 

Organized labour continued to register 
concern over the employment situation 
with Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, stating on 
July 8 that “unemployment figures show 
that more-than-seasonal unemployment 
exists in all regions”. Mr. Mosher noted 
that seasonal gains in employment were 
“far smaller” than last year and added that 
although “the federal Government held out 
rosy hopes that the unemployment problem 
would vanish with the arrival of spring, 
every region and every single place in the 
list is worse than last year”. 

He repeated recommendations for “an 
expanded public works program, increased 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
improvements” in unemployment insurance. 


Hat Union Arranges Loan 
To Keep Firm Operating 


Arrangements were completed last month 
for a loan from a union to a millinery 
manufacturer to enable the company to 
keep operating and preserve the jobs of 
its 1,050 employees, members of the union. 

According to an article by A. H. Raskin 
in the New York Times, the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union (AFL) will lend 
$250,000 to the Kartiganer Hat Corpora- 
tion, one of the oldest millinery manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

A sharp drop in hat sales last spring, 
coupled with heavy investments in new 
productive facilities, had left the company 
in acute financial difficulties, writes Mr. 
Raskin. Without the union’s help the 
company would have been obliged to shut 
down two of its three plants and discharge 
700 of its workers. 

The two plants are more than a century 
old and many of the present workers are 
the great-grandfathers of hatmakers who 
worked in these same factories. 


Investment by Workers 


Under the plan worked out between the 
union and the president of the company, 
the union will advance $50,000 from its 
international treasury. The remaining 
$200,000 will be supplied by the workers 
themselves as an investment in the security 
of their jobs. Each worker will lend $200 
of his personal funds. Those who do not 
have that much cash will obtain loans from 
local banks under an arrangement made 
by the union locals in the three plant 
towns. These loans will be repaid out of 
future wages. 
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The union set up two requirements as 
conditions for its loan. The first was that 
there be no cuts in wages or established 
working conditions. 

The second was that a union accountant 
be posted in the company offices to keep 
watch on the safety of the union invest- 
ment and prevent a destructive competi- 
tion for unionized manufacturers in New 
York and other unionized millinery centres. 


Immigration Continues 
To Exceed 1953 Figures 


The number of immigrants entering 
Canada during the first five months of 
1954 exceeded by 13 per cent the number 
for the same period in 19538, according to 
figures recently released by the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Up to 
May 31, 67,955 arrivals were reported while 
59,960 were recorded for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Immigration from areas other than the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
northern Europe showed the largest in- 
crease, 18,563 immigrants arriving as com- 
pared with 12,895 in 1953. This represents 
a gain of 44 per cent. According to ethnic 
groups, the largest number of new Cana- 
dians came from England (11,647), Italy 
(10,839), Germany (10,797), and Holland 
(8,646). During the first five months of 
1953, 11,507 immigrants came from England, 
11,061 from Germany, 8,707 from Holland 
and 6,193 from Italy. 


U.K. Immigration Up 


Immigration from the United Kingdom 
showed an increase of 10 per cent in 1954 
when compared with the same period in 
the year previous; that from the United 
States, a decline of eight per cent and that 
from northern Europe, an increase of three 
per cent. Over-all immigration increased 
by 13 per cent in 1954 when the two five- 
month immigration increased by 13 per 
cent in 1954 when the two five-month 
periods are compared. 

In May this year, immigration was up 
10 per cent over May 1953, the figures 
being 23,078 and 20,905 respectively. As 
in the five-month period, arrivals from 
areas other than the United Kingdom, the 
United States and northern Europe showed 
the largest increase, totalling 5,344 com- 
pared with 4,605 in May 1953. This rep- 
resents an increase of 16 per cent. 

The largest ethnic groups coming to 
Canada during May this year were German 
(4,942), English (4,226), Italian (2,877) and 
Dutch (2,433). 
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U.S. Employment Picture 
Continues to Improve 


Employment in the United States rose 
by 989,000 in the period from May to 
June while a negligible increase in unem- 
ployment—42,000—was registered for the 
same period. 

During the first week of June, 62,098,000 
persons were employed, compared with 
61,119,000 a month earlier. At the same 
time, the unemployed total was estimated 
at 3,347,000, compared with the May total 
of 3,305,000. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits dropped during the week 
ended June 25 to 265,000, the lowest level 
for any week since October 1953 and 5 
per cent less than May. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have both criticized the Government’s 
unemployment figures, the AFL charging 
that they understate the facts and the 
CIO complaining that they do not indicate 
that the decline in the number of those 
drawing unemployment insurance “is attrib- 
utable in major part to the exhaustion of 
workers’ benefit rights”. 

CIO President Walter Reuther last month 
renewed a request for a conference on 
unemployment and a former government 
official has called for a reduction in taxes 
in order to increase consumer purchasing 
power. Government spokesmen, however, 
believe the increase in unemployment has 
been halted. 

But the National Planning Association 
has warned that unemployment in the 
United States will probably double next 
year and has advocated a production in- 
crease at the annual rate of $25,000,000,000 
during the next 12 months to reach a level 
necessary to provide full employment 
(see below). 

The rise in unemployment was signifi- 
cantly small because seasonal factors 
usually increase the total 10 to 11 per cent 
in June as students and graduates enter 
the labour market. A 10-per-cent increase 
in unemployment would have meant a rise 
of 334,700 in the number of jobless. 

According to a joint release by the 
US. Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
June witnessed. a further decrease in the 
number of unemployed adult males. During 
the same month, the number of workers 
unemployed for a relatively long period 
(those without jobs for 15 weeks or more) 
declined by about 250,000 to an estimated 
850,000. ; 

The number of workers on non-farm 
payrolls, which excludes the self-employed, 
domestics, and unpaid workers in family 
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enterprises, rose by 142,000 to 48,100,000 in 
June while factory employment remained 
unchanged at 15,800,000. 

According to Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell, the increase in factory unemploy- 
ment was halted in June. The first signs 
of a levelling-off occurred in May, when 
unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries rose by less than 200,000. Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks declared 
recently that, on the basis of reports 
received from his 200-member Business 
Advisory Council, the inventory recession 
had run its course and the economy was 
ready to turn up once again. 

Government statistics on the unemploy- 
ment situation were criticized by CIO 
President Walter Reuther, who charged 
that figures showing a decline in the 
number of workers drawing unemployment 
benefits fail “to note that decline is attrib- 
utable in major part to the exhaustion of 
workers’ benefit rights”. Mr. Reuther 
noted that during the first five months of 
1954, the number of workers exhausting 
their benefit rights under all state laws 
totalled 658,000. 

In a letter addressed recently to President 
Eisenhower, the CIO President stated that 
“there is nothing to indicate a general 
pick-up in economic activity” and added 
that the President’s economic advisers had 
been guilty of “shoddy economic analysis”. 

In the same letter, Mr. Reuther urged 
again that the President summon a mass 
conference to deal with the employment 
situation. The CIO President originally 
requested such a conference two months 
ago and had asked that it include repre- 
sentatives of industry, labour, agriculture, 
consumers and the Government as a means 
of “keeping America at work”. 

The AFL’s charge that the Government 
understates the facts about unemployment 
in its official figures was made by Boris 
Skiskin, AFL Director of Research, at a 
hearing of the Sub-committee on Economic 
Statistics of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. He said the definitior. 
of employment and unemployment used 
by the Bureau of the Census in its monthly 
report on the labour force should be revised 
so that “all persons without work during 
the survey week for economic reasons are 
classified as unemployed”. 

The Bureau’s report, Mr. Skiskin said, 
“treats individuals in the ‘with a job but 
not at work’ category as employed even 
when many are actually unemployed”. 

In a report released July 5, the CIO 
called for new wage increases as a means 
of stimulating the economy and noted that 
the income of wage and salary earners in 


the United States was declining by more 
than $1,000,000,000 a month. The labour 
body’s report cited the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s figures to indicate that this type of 
income had declined from $202,000,000,000 
last August to $193,000,000,000 in April. 

The report warned that “unless wage and 
salary workers share equitably in the grow- 
ing product of the economy, the present 
distortion between producing and consum- 
ing ability will widen, and the recession will 
deepen”. The report said wage increases 
and income tax reductions offered “the 
quickest and most direct way of lifting 
consumer spending”. 

This plea was supported, in part, by an 
erstwhile government official, Marriner S. 
Eccles, former chairman of the United 
States Federal Reserve System, who last 
month called for reduction of taxes to 
increase consumer purchasing power. 

. Addressing the 40th annual International 
Consumers Credit Conference in San 
Francisco, the former Federal Reserve 
System chairman also said the federal 
budget could be balanced through full 
employment and production and a growth 
in private credit. 

Among the encouraging signs noted in the 
economy were the following:— 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
gathers statistics on the building industry, 
reported that construction contracts west 
of the Rockies may have set records for 
the month of July. 

Department stores sales for the four 

____weeks ending July 3 showed an increase of 

| é five per cent over the same period a year 

ago. 

The Commerce Department reported that 
business inventories as of May 31 were 
below the levels of a year ago for the first 
time since the Korean War. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 

_that new construction expenditures rose 
seasonably in June to $3-3 billion, bringing 
the 1954 first-half total to a record $16-6 
billion, slightly more than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1953. Private spending 
for residential building, offices, stores, and 
other kinds of commercial buildings; 

churches, schools, and electric light and 
power facilities has been at a peak this 
year, the Bureau said. 

_ Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, prominent 

Harvard University economist, has stated 

that the most significant trend in the 

_ present economic situation has been the 

steadiness of spending on plant and equip- 

ment by business enterprises. 

Writing in the New York Times maga- 
zine, he contended that growing expendi- 
tures by state and local governments, the 


“well-sustained” outlays on plant and 
equipment and housing and the growing 
purchases of services will continue to 
support the economy. The Harvard 
economist feels that if, as is expected, the 
forces that have been making for business 
contraction become weaker and the influ- 
ences that have been sustaining the demand 
for goods and services hold their own, then 
the “danger of a severe recession will be 
pretty much behind us”. 


U.S. Study Group Urges 
Big Production Increase 


An increase in the production of goods 
and services in the United States at an 
annual rate of about $25,000,000,000 over 
the next 12 months has been advocated 
by the National Planning Association as 
a means of preventing economic activity 
from falling below the growing potential 
of production. The Association, founded in 
1934, is a private non-profit, non-partisan 
body whose membership includes leaders in 
agriculture, business, labour and_ the 
professions. 

The Association, whose report on economic 
activity was released July 4, expressed the 
conviction that it was in the national 
interest of the United States to achieve 
such a production increase. The report 
stated that “involuntary total or partial 
idleness on the part of a substantial 
number of workers and underutilization of 
productive capacity would be undesirable 
in any circumstances; they are inexcusable 
in a perilous world situation in which the 
most effective use of manpower and capa- 
cities concerns not only the comfort but 
also the security and possibly the survival 
of the nation”. 

The report attributed the recent economic 
recession to the failure of private demand 
to rise in accord with the increase in produc- 
tive capacity at a time when government 
and investment demand was levelling off. In 
order to compensate for the decline in private 
demand, the Association urged that adjust- 
ments in taxation, prices, consumer and 
business attitudes be made. In this respect, 
the report referred to a variety of possi- 
bilities including more adequate military 
and civilian security, modernized plant and 
equipment, improved schools, hospitals, and 
roads, a rising standard of living, and 
foreign aid. 

The Association estimated that a year 
from now a gap of about $25 billion would 
exist between the realized output of goods 
and services and the full employment level. 
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Employment in Britain 
At Peacetime High 


The number of persons employed in 
Great Britain during May was the highest 
ever recorded in peacetime, while incom- 
plete statistics for June indicate even 
higher employment levels for that month. 

The Ministry of Labour and National 
service reported that between May 10 and 
June 14 the number of unemployed 
decreased by 49,900. 

At the end of May the number of 
employed was 22,427,000, the Ministry 
reported. During the month the total rose 
by 85,000, of whom 34,000 were men. 
Increases in employment were registered in 
a wide range of industries. 


U.N. Committee Approves 
Full Employment Proposal 


The Economie Committee of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council last month 
approved a resolution on full employment 
which it recommends for action by the 
full council. 

The resolution in its operative part would 
have the Council:— 

1. Invite the International Labour Organ- 
ization to continue its important work in 
the field of employment problems with due 
regard to the need for providing the 
Council with comments and suggestions on 
the problems of particular concern to the 
Council as indicated by the records of its 
debates; 

2. Commend to the attention of member 
states the two documents surveying mem- 
ber countries’ experience in dealing with 
inflationary tendencies at high levels of 
economic activity; 

3. Recommend that member states follow 
closely changes in economic trends and be 
prepared at any time to take without delay 
such action as they may deem necessary 
to maintain high and expanding levels of 
production and employment in their terri- 
tories in the face of reductions in demand 
on particular sectors of their economies, 
including such reductions as may result 
from a levelling-off or reduction in govern- 
ment expenditures on defence; 

4. Recommend that in considering such 
action member states, especially the more 
developed countries, give due regard to 
the importance of avoiding any adverse 
effects upon the levels of employment, 
stability and economic development of 
other member states, including the under- 
developed countries; 

5. Recommend that in considering such 
action member states bear in mind also 
the importance of employing measures 
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which will contribute to the maintenance 
of international economic stability, to the 
economic progress of member states gener- 
ally, and to the economic development of 
the underdeveloped countries, the accelera- 
tion of which is of major importance for 
the attainment of high levels of produc- 
tion, employment and world trade; 

6. Recommend that national and inter- 
national efforts should be intensified to 
reduce instability in the prices of primary 
commodities and to facilitate the flow of 
capital to underdeveloped countries. 


Reject Soviet Draft 


The resolution, which was submitted 
jointly by the delegations of Argentina, 
Belgium, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Norway, Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, was 
approved by a vote of 16 to none with two 
abstentions. The vote followed a rejection 
by the committee of a USSR draft resolu- 
tion on the same subject by a vote of 14 
to two, with two abstentions. 


No-Raiding Pact Meets 
First Tests Successfully 


The no-raiding agreement between the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
was signed June 9 (L.G., June, p. 772), 
has met its first two tests and, according 
to Business Week, has proved to work 
successfully. At present, 68 of the 111 AFL 
unions and 29 of the CIO’s 33 have signed 
the agreement. 

In the first case, the United Railroad 
Workers (CIO) had petitioned the National 
(Railway) Mediation Board to represent 
Santa Fe maintenance of way employees. 
This petition was withdrawn by the union 


when the Brotherhood of Maintenance of . 


Way Employees (AFL) claimed to have 
the bargaining rights for the workers 
concerned. 

A second similar problem was solved 
when the AFL Cigar Makers’ International 
Union complained that the CIO paper- 
makers’ union was attempting to organize 
employees in a Georgia factory. The CIO 
union subsequently informed the AFL 
organization that its petition for a repre- 
sentation election had been withdrawn. 

As the no-raiding agreement now stands, 
the agent for receiving complaints in the 
AFL is Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler. CIO Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey performs a similar function for 
his organization. 


May Housing Completions 
Up but Starts Down 


More new housing units were completed 
in May this year than in the same month 
last year and more in the first five months 
of 1954 than in the same period last year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. Starts, however, were fewer in 
both periods. 

May completions numbered 8,424, com- 
pared with 8,099 a year earlier. January- 
May completions totalled 35,524 compared 
with 32,816 last year. 

May starts totalled 13,398 compared with 
13,606 in May 1953. Starts in the first five 
months of 1954 numbered 33,812 compared 
with 35,438 in the same period of 1953. 

The number of new housing units under 
construction at the end of May was 57,816; 
the number at the same time last year was 
327 higher. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Down Slightly in May 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined by about four per cent 
between April and May to a total of 
106,000, according to preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The total volume of new 
private homebuilding, however, was at 
about the same high level as in May of 
last year. 

The volume of privately owned house- 
building, which had advanced to a 34-year 
peak of 109,100 units this April, declined 
to 105,500 units in May—about the same 
level as in May 1953. Seasonally adjusted 
private housing starts were at an annual 
rate well above one million each month 
this year, although the May rate of 
1,038,000 was the lowest thus far. 

The total of 452,000 new dwelling units 
(private and public) put under construc- 
tion during the first five months of 1954 
was 5 per cent below the 476,000-unit total 
for the comparable 1953 period because of 
the reduction in public housing. Privately 
owned housebuilding thus far in 1954 
(446,900 units) was about the same as the 
year-ago estimate. 


U.S. Congress Rejects 


Public Housing Proposal 


By a vote of 234 to 156, the United 
- States House of Representatives, on July 
20, defeated a proposal to write President 
Eisenhower’s request for 140,000 public 
housing units over a four-year period into 
the compromise housing bill drafted in a 


Senate-House conference. Following this 
vote, the House approved by a vote of 358 
to 30 the terms of the compromise bill 
which provides for 35,000 units in a one- 


year extension of the public housing 
program. 

It is reported that the Senate will not 
attempt to reinstate the President’s pro- 


gram, which was originally defeated in the 
House by a vote of 211 to 176 on April 2. 
The motion to have Mr. Ejisenhower’s 
program approved was made on the grounds 
that without it, persons with low incomes 
would move to the slums. 


Study Finds 2.4 Million 
Covered by Medical Plans 


A study of the operations of the 14 
major non-profit medical care insurance 
plans across Canada has been completed 
by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

This study, “Voluntary Medical Care 
Insurance: a study of non-profit plans in 
Canada”, was conducted by the Research 
Division of the Department with the 
assistance of the managers of 14 prepaid 
medical care plans, Trans-Canada Medical 
Plans and the Canadian Council of Blue 
Cross Plans. 

It was learned from the study that 2-4 
million Canadians, or 16 per cent of our 
total population, were found to be covered 
for some form of prepaid physicians’ 
services under these 14 plans at the end of 
1953, ‘compared to fewer than 200,000 in 
1946. Of these, more than one million 
persons were entitled to a fairly compre- 
hensive range of benefits, including the cost 
of medical, surgical, and obstetrical care in 
the home, doctor’s office, and hospital. 

The study showed that non-profit medical 
insurance plans paid out $27 million in 1953 
on behalf of their membership. About 44 
cents out of every dollar spent on benefits 
goes directly to physicians for attendances 
or consultations; another 30 cents is paid 
to surgeons, 11 cents goes for X-ray and 
laboratory services, and the remainder is 
paid for confinements and other miscel- 
laneous services. Annually, an average of 
from three to four medical services are 
received by members enrolled under these 
plans. 


The United States consumer price index 
rose one-tenth of one per cent between 
mid-May and mid-June to a level of 115-1 
(1947-49=100). The Canadian index also 
rose in June (see page 1167). 
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4,351 Quebec Apprentices 
Receive Training in Year 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, 4,351 
apprentices and journeymen received train- 
ing in Quebec’s six apprenticeship centres, 
according to the report of the Apprentice- 
ship Assistance Division of the province’s 
Department of Labour. 

Since the apprenticeship program of the 
province was put into effect in 1945, 24,807 
apprentices and journeymen have attended 
day or night classes in the following trades: 
building, shoe manufacturing, automobile, 
printing, barbers-hairdressers and _ clock 
making. 

The report states that the Apprenticeship 
Commission for the Building Trades in 
Montreal is erecting a new apprenticeship 
centre, at the cost of one million dollars, 
which will be the “largest and most modern 
apprenticeship centre in the world”. 

The Apprenticeship Commissions of the 
province are made up of an equal number 
of employer and employee representatives. 
Through their joint committees, associations 
of employers and trade unions contribute 
equally to the building and operation of 
the apprenticeship centres. The Provincial 
Government pays a third of the building 
and operation expenses of these centres or 
places its specialized schools at the disposal 
of the Apprenticeship Commissions. 


CCCL Affiliate Urges 
More Political Action 


At its annual meeting in Saint-Hyacinthe 
last month, the Fédération nationale de la 
métallurgie (CTCC)—National Metal 
Trades Federation (CCCL)—unanimously 
adopted a resolution favouring more inten- 
sive and more definite political action and 
asking that a $20,000 fund be provided for 
political education. 

This resolution, which will be submitted 
to the CCCL conference in Montreal next 
month, recommends amongst other things: — 

(a) that the CCCL bring together all 
interested groups in the locality to draw 
up a political program and to establish a 
political action organization “which has 
become necessary to insure efficient action 
in the political field”; 

(b) that the CCCL budget for the year 
1954-55 provide a fund of $20,000 for 
political action; 

(c) that, if possible, each affiliated body 
set up this year its own political action 
fund. 

The General Secretary of the CCCL, 
Jean Marchand, gave the meeting of the 
metal workers to understand that he would 
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support the resolution at the CCCL 


conference. 


It was explained that the question is not 
that of creating a labour party, even less 
a trade-union party. The Committee that 
drew up the resolution, in fact, stated: 
“Our Committee does not believe that it 
would be either advisable or possible to 
create a political party within our trade- 
union movement.” 


The Federation President, Adrien Plourde, 
said “there can be no question of using 
trade-unionism as a party instrument, 
because it would soon become the mouth- 
piece of the Government should the party 
be elected to power.” 


Delegate Jean Robert Ouellet added: 
“We are merely taking the lead in creating 
a political movement which will reform the 
foundations of our democracy and revive 
true parliamentary government.” 


Another delegate, Maurice Sauvé, 
explained that it is a question of bringing 
together all interested groups in a locality 
in order to draft a political program and 
to establish, wherever possible, a political 
action organization “to insure the success of 
our efforts”. 


Union’s Eligibility Rules 
“Might Violate FEPA”’ 


In refusing a union application for 
certification on the technical grounds that 
the application was not accompanied by 
individual receipts for the payment of at 
least one dollar on account of the pre- 
scribed initiation fee or monthly dues, the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board also 
pointed out that the membership require- 
ments established by the union may well 
violate the Fair Employment Practices 
Act, 1951. 


The union, the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada (Hamilton Local) “imposes 
restrictions on eligibility for membership in 
that prospective members are called upon 
to accept Christian doctrine as a condition 
of membership”, the Board commented. 


Act’s Provisions : 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
1951, provides that: “No trade union shall 
exclude from membership or expel or 
suspend any person or member or discrim- 
inate against any person or member 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin”. 


The union was requested to give these 
requirements consideration before sub- 
mitting any future applications to the 
Board. 


Provinciel Federation 


Formed by TLC in N.S. 


A TLC Provincial Federation of Labour 
for Nova Scotia was formed at a confer- 
ence in Halifax June 21 and 22. Attending 
were 97 delegates representing 37 local 
unions and five Trades and Labour Councils 
in Nova Scotia affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

A constitution, which had been circulated 
among the unions earlier in the year, was 
adopted by the delegates, who represented 
about 7,000 organized workers in the 
province. 

At the election of officers, conducted by 
James A. Whitebone, Maritime Vice- 
President of the TLC, D. J. Gannon was 
elected President by acclamation. Mr. 
Gannon was chairman of the former 
Provincial Executive Committee. 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected were C. M. Bent, 
Vice-president for the Eastern District; 
Sinclair Allan, Vice-president for the 
Central District; C. A. Webber, Vice- 
president for the Western District; and 
L. Banks, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The TLC now has six provincial federa- 
tions. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, TLC unions still operate 
under provincial executive committees. 
There is no central TLC organization for 
the province of Prince Edward Island. 


Winnipeg’s Mayor during 
1919 Strike is Dead 


Another link with the Winnipeg strike 
of 1919 was removed in Victoria, June 27, 
with the death at the age of 84 years of 
Charles Frederick Gray, Mayor of Winnipeg 
during the strike. 

Mr. Gray, who had previously served on 
the Winnipeg city council for four years, 
was elected mayor for 1919 and 1920. 


Alberta TLC Federation 
Holds Annual Convention 


The Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
held its 34th annual convention in Calgary 
June 7 to 10 with 170 delegates repre- 
senting 24,000 workers in Be unions 
throughout ‘the province. 

The delegates debated 102 asahieieay 
dealing with hours of work, minimum wage 
rates, pensions, unemployment insurance 
regulations and other subjects of interest 
to organized labour. 

President R. P. Rintoul was re-elected 
to office. Vice-presidents elected were 
James Smith and H. Turner of Edmonton, 
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Robert Scott of Calgary, and Ann McLaren 
of Lethbridge. Charles Gilbert of Edmon- 
ton was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ont. Hires U.K. Teachers 
To Relieve Shortage 


The shortage of teachers in Ontario’s 
primary schools has been relieved with the 
hiring of 108 teachers from the British 
Isles, who will take up their new posts 
this September. 

In making the announcement last month, 
Hon. W. J. Dunlop, Minister of Education, 
said that if the import experiment proves 
successful, it will be expanded in future 
years. 

“The teachers from Britain make all the 
difference in the world between a serious 
shortage and a sufficient supply,’ com- 
mented Dr. J. G. Althouse, Director, 
Ontario Department of Education. 


Older Workers Increase 
In U.K. Labour Force 


Nearly one-half—49-8 per cent—of the 
men in Great Britain’s labour force in 
May 1953 were aged 40 and over, according 
to a Ministry of Labour ‘estimate based on 
national insurance records. In 1950, when 
a similar inquiry was made, the percentage 
was 47:5. 

The proportion of women in the labour 
force increased in the same period from 
36:5 per cent to 39-5. Almost 20 per cent 
(60,000) of this increase was among women 
aged 60 and over. 


Reflects Population Trend 

In both cases, the increase in the propor- 
tion aged over 40 was partly a reflection 
of similar trends in the population as a 
whole. Other factors were the larger 
number of young men serving in the armed 
forces as a result of extension of National 
Service from 18 months to two years, and 
heavy recruitment among women from the 
middle and higher age groups. 

The proportion of married women in the 
labour force increased. About 45 per cent 
of all female employees, it is estimated, 
were married (excluding widows). While 
this was partly the result of an increasing 
tendency to continue working after 
marriage, an examination of the detailed 
age analyses indicates, it is stated, that 
there must have been considerable addi- 
tional recruitment of married women over 
30 years of age. 
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M. W. Helston Succeeds 
J. L. D. Ives at Ottawa 


Maurice W. Helston, of Winnipeg, at the 
first of this month took over the duties 
of Dominion Legislative Representative of 
the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, succeeding J. L. D. Ives, who 
retired at the end of July after 13 years 
in the Ottawa post (L.G., July, p. 951). 


Mr. Helston was elected to the position 
and also named Vice-president of the Order 
at the Conductor’s convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, earlier this year. 


On his retirement, Mr. Ives received 
many messages of appreciation for his 
services from officers of Canadian railways. 


The new Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative for the Conductors was born in 
Staples, Minn., on January 27, 1899. He 
moved to Canada in 1909 and entered the 
service of the Canadian Northern Railway 
at Big Valley, Alta., in 1916. Transferring 
later to Winnipeg, he was promoted to 
conductor in 1926. 


He served on local committees and 
General Committees of Adjustment until 
his election to his present post. 
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In his capacity as Vice-president and 
Dominion Legislative Representative, Mr. 
Helston will serve as a member of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 and also as a member of the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods. 


Up to 2,000 Workers 


Needed to Harvest Grein 


From 1,500 to 2,000 Ontario and Quebec 
farm workers will be required to help 
harvest this year’s grain in the Prairie 
Provinces, it has been estimated by the 
National Employment Service. The move- 
ment began August 10 and is scheduled to 
continue until October 15. 


Transportation assistance to the Prairie 
Provinces is given by the NES to workers 
on condition that they agree to accept 
harvest work and other farm work during 
the grain harvest and that they accept the 
employment to which they are directed by 
officials in the Prairie Provinces. 


Assisted transportation is available to 
qualified workers only by application in 
person to NES offices. 


ECOSOC Backs Study of 
World Calendar Proposal 


The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, at its 18th session in 
Geneva last month, accepted a resolution 
introduced by the Government of India 
dealing with the World Calendar (see L.G., 
Dec. 1953, p. 1737). 


The resolution, seconded by Yugoslavia, 
takes note of the proposal for calendar 
reform and requests the UN Secretary- 
General to transmit to all world govern- 
ments relevant documents with a request 
to study the problem and submit their 
views for consideration at the 19th session 
of the Council to be held in New York 
next May. 

Arthur J. Hills, Assistant Director General 
of the World Calendar Association and 
Chairman of its Canadian affiliate, said in 
announcing the adoption of the resolution: 

“This is regarded as a magnificent step 
forward as the World Calendar plan is now 
officially before governments. This will be 
gratifying news for the large organizations 
of employers and employees in Canada and 
also scientific bodies and others who have 
endorsed and supported the plan requesting 
the Government to endeavour to advance 


adoption of the World Calendar through - 


the United Nations.” 


“Women Workers Often 
Hinder Own Careers” 


That women workers often hinder their 
own progress towards top careers was the 
conclusion reached in a recent panel dis- 
cussion on women in business and the 
professions. Failure to advance may be 
because of preference or error, it was agreed. 

The discussion, under the heading, 
“Trained Women”, took place at the 12th 
biennial convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs at St. Louis, Mo.,in June. Moderator 
of the panel was Miss Margaret Hickey, 


Public Affairs Editor, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
A member of the panel, Dr. Ashley 


Montagu, of Rutgers University and author 
of The Natural Superiority of Women, 
attributed to women a “highly important 
role” in the economic life of the country, 
declaring them to be better adapted to an 
economic role than men. 

“Tn addition to bringing all the technical 
skills which men can bring to the role,” 
he said, “they bring what is more important, 
a humanizing quality which the economic 
world stands much in need of.” 

Women, as the mothers of humanity, he 
continued, have many more complex 
demands made upon them than are made 
upon men. They should, therefore, receive 
an education that would “harmonically 
reconcile their capacity in their roles as 
mother, wife, worker, citizen and human 
being.” 

The emphasis in education, he believed, 
should be first on motherhood and family 
life, with career in second place, but the 
foundations should be laid for usefully and 
profitably following some career in later 
life. 

Lena E. Ebeling, Director of Personnel, 
Sherwin - Williams Company, Cleveland, 
expressed the view that women often 
decline high business positions for which 
they are fitted because of a natural disin- 
clination either to leave their families or to 
acquire attitudes essential to business 
success. 

“As a higher and higher proportion of 
business women become married, this 
tendency to put family values above career 
cannot fail to hinder further the rise of 
American women in any large number of 
posts of great responsibility,” agreed Dr. 
Lynn Townsend White, Jr., President of 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif., also a 
member of the panel. 
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Women’s Bureau Chief 
Assumes Duties in Sept. 


Miss Marion V. Royce, MA., until 
recently Principal of Moulton College, 
Toronto, will assume the position of 


Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, in September. Miss 
Royce’s appointment was announced in 
July (L.G., July, p. 939). 

The Civil Service Commission is now 
advertising for a woman officer to serve as 
assistant to Miss Royce. The Bureau will 
eventually have a staff of three. 


134 Million British Women 
Are Members of Unions 


The number of women who are members 
of trade unions in Great Britain increased 
from 926,000 in 1938 to 1,774,000 in 1952 
but the figure is still low in relation to the 
number of women workers, the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress reported to the TUC Women’s 
Conference. 

Of the 8,088,450 members of trade unions 
affliated to the TUC, 1,315,314 are women 
and 6,773,136 are men, the report said. 

The report was based on an inquiry by 
the Committee into the participation of 
women in the trade union movement. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


We in Canada believe that labour- 
management negotiations should be 
carried on in a free atmosphere. 

That is the reason why our labour 
relations legislation relies on collec- 
tive bargaining, rather than on gov- 
ernment decree, as the normal means 
of setting wage levels and working 
conditions. Our traditions and legis- 
lation emphasize a close working 
relationship between the two great 
partners in industry. 

While all of us still have a great 
deal to learn about the factors 
which make for constructive relations 
between labour and management, 
recent years have seen a growing 
recognition by both of each other’s 
needs and aspirations and a realiza- 
tion that, although their primary 
functions are different, they have an 
interdependence which influences 
common goals. 


I do not mean to imply that this interdependence is taking the vigour out 
of collective bargaining relations; nor would that be desirable. However, it 
does reflect a growing maturity of relationships which helps labour and man- 
agement to get to the heart of their collective bargaining problems and to 
reach sound agreements with a minimum of friction. 


This growing understanding also means that labour and management are 
able to work together on problems which may normally lie outside the field 
of collective bargaining—problems which, for example, affect safety and 
efficiency in the plant or the welfare of the community. One good evidence 
of this also is the steady growth of Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees in Canada. 


Joint consultation of this kind has helped labour and management to 
understand each other’s problems, to stimulate mutual respect and confidence 
and a common loyalty to the enterprise on which the welfare of both ulti- 
mately depends. 


This improved atmosphere in industrial relations is largely a result of 
the recognition of labour as a full and responsible partner with management 
in the industrial life of our nation. Appreciation of this vital fact, on this 
another Labour Day, is our best means of paying tribute to the individual 
deeds down through the years by men of labour, many of whom will remain 
unsung—their names never having been recorded in trade-union history. 


My sincere good wishes for your prosperity and welfare. 
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I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity again to extend to all affiliated 
members and their families warm fraternal 
greetings and best wishes on Labour Day. 
It is a holiday of special significance to 
the working population as it was the result 
of the efforts of organized labour that this 
day was set out as a labour holiday. This 
Labour Day we can celebrate our gains as 
well as consider our immediate needs in 
the light of present conditions. 


The position of working people has been 
greatly improved mainly as a result of 
their own organized efforts and in the 
application of their skills. None can ques- 
tion the right of the people who do the 
work by their hands and brains to better 
lives and living. One might question 
the right of the watered stock holders and 
money manipulators to obtain so much for 
so little. However, as time passes, such 
will change and greater social improve- 
ments and better living conditions will be 
gained by the workers. 


In celebrating this great holiday for 
Labour, there are many who are thinking 
of the long period of enforced lay-offs that 
occurred during the past fall, winter and 
spring months. As lovers of freedom, Cana- 
dian workers don’t look for enforced labour. 
They wouldn’t want full employment if it 
meant slave camps such as millions are 
suffering in now in some countries. How- 
ever, they cannot, without protest, accept 
the instability of employment that. still 
confronts the working people of this 


country. It is a disgraceful state of affairs 


when half a million people find their skill 
and services cannot be used, particularly 
when they are citizens of a country with 


Percy R. Bengough, 
President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


unlimited natural resources awaiting devel- 
opment and surrounded by projects that 
need to be initiated to improve the well- 
being of the people, the economy and the 
development of the country. 

The system of unemployment insurance 
in effect in Canada, which incidentally was 
sought and secured by Labour, definitely 
demonstrated its worth during the past 
months when so many were in enforced 
idleness and in receipt of its benefits. It 
was also clearly demonstrated that there 
is a need for higher benefits and an exten- 
sion of the period for which benefits are 
paid. Doing first things first, such improve- 
ments should be made before we again 
meet the so-called seasonal lay-offs later 
this year. 

In calling attention to these immediate 
needs I am not suggesting that they are a 
solution of our unemployment problem. 
The only solution for unemployment is 
employment with wages and salaries that 
will give Canadians ability to buy more 
in balance with our ability to produce. 

We are all fortunate in being citizens 
of a wonderful country, one in which there 
are many things to be done in the best 
interests of Canada and Canadians. The 
workers, along with the rest of the people, 
have enough ability and confidence in them- 
selves to go forward under our system of 
democratic freedom to larger and fuller 
lives for all and completely free from the 
fears of unemployment, sickness and old 
age. 

In the name of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, I wish every member 
a happy time this Labour Day and good 
health and prosperity for themselves and 
their families now and in the future. 
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Perhaps at no time since the end of 
World War II has there been such wide- 
spread apprehension of the outbreak of 
another conflict. Every thoughtful person 
must be deeply disturbed by the growing 
tension between the free nations and the 
Communist-dominated group. 


However concerned any of us may be, 
the fact remains that there is little or 
nothing which we can do as individuals to 
prevent another war or to delay its out- 
break, and it is almost impossible to avoid 
a feeling that we are little more than pawns 
on the chessboard of fate, although our 
influence, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs, is undoubtedly of considerable 
importance. 


In the circumstances, the wisest course 
for us, as Canadians, would appear to be 
to do our work day by day to the best 
of our ability, in the hope that, if we 
perform our tasks faithfully, we are making 
some contribution toward the general 
welfare and helping to create an atmo- 
sphere in which war will be less likely. 


By any standard which we wish to use, 
Canada is one of the greatest countries in 
the world. We are the third trading 
nation, and our progress has aroused envy 
and admiration in almost every other 
country. It is quite evident that no 
accurate forecast can be made as to the 
development of our national resources, 
since new discoveries of highly valuable 
minerals are constantly being made. Vast 
amounts of money are being invested in 
Canadian industry, not only by Canadians 
themselves, but by the citizens of many 
other nations. 


From a long-run standpoint, no one 
doubts the greatness of Canada’s destiny; 
but there are still many aspects of the 
Canadian economy which are far from 
being satisfactory. The unemployment 
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A. R. Mosher, 


President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


situation is causing widespread alarm in 
many of our industrial centres, and, as 
the labour movement has made clear on 
many occasions, its opinion is very definite 
that the Federal Government has not given 
this problem anything like the attention 
it demands. 

The situation with regard to agriculture, 
particularly in Western Canada, is also 
very disquieting; and there are many other 
matters which deserve the closest possible 
attention of the best intelligence which the 
country can muster. Labour has advocated 
the setting up of committees on which 


Labour, industry, agriculture and _ the 
Government would be represented, and 
which might make useful suggestions 


regarding the policy to be followed by the 
Government; but these proposals have not 
borne fruit. 

One persistent problem, so far as the 
labour movement is concerned, is the 
disparity in wage-levels in various indus- 
tries and various areas throughout the 
Dominion. The labour movement has 
never advocated a flat and uniform rate 
of wages for all workers. It recognizes 
that skilled and experienced workers deserve 
higher remuneration than those who are 
unskilled and inexperienced. It recognizes 
further that higher wages represent an 
important incentive to the development of 
ability. However, it is important that 
minimum wages in any industry should be 
high enough to permit the maintenance of 
a reasonable standard of living, and this is 
far from being the case in some industries 
and industrial areas. Furthermore, there 
should be a fairly close approximation 
between the wage-levels in the basic indus- 
tries of the nation where skills and 
experience are comparable. 

Labour believes that there is room for 
improvement in wage-levels throughout 
Canadian industry as a whole, and that a 


a 


constant effort must be made to improve 
the general standard of living of the 
workers and the people of Canada, which, 
in turn, is based upon wage-levels. 

The labour movement recognizes that 
wages are paid out of production, but it 
believes that, in many instances, production 
could be carried on more efficiently than is 
now the case. Waste and inefficiency are 
the enemies of decent wages and high 
standards of living. 

The workers of Canada have become 
increasingly aware in recent years of their 
obligation to do what they can to promote 
the raising of living standards in the less- 


Labour Day parades this year will not 
start out under the sign of prosperity. On 
the contrary, they will be followed by the 
spectre of unemployment. The _ usual 
rejoicing will be obscured by the serious 
concern of those who want work but are 
unable to find it, and a mere glance will 
also reveal the anxiety of those who are 
working but are afraid of being laid off 
from one pay-day to the next. Those who 
are responsible for the common good, what- 
ever may be the jurisdiction under which 
they have accepted public responsibility, 
do not seem overly concerned about the 
urgent insistence of the labour organiza- 
tions, especially the CCCL, on the adoption 
and putting into practice of a policy of full 
employment bound up with a standard of 
living sufficiently high to ensure the 
workers and their families of a normal life, 
free from need and from fear of the future. 

By way of routine, steps to reduce 
seasonal unemployment to a minimum are 
still being studied, without any appreciable 
results, but people do not seem to realize 
clearly enough that permanent unemploy- 
ment is getting worse, and also that the 
number of men and women who are 
working only about half the regular work 


fortunate countries of the world. They 
believe, however, that their own contribu- 
tion in this respect need not result in a 
reduction of their own standards, but 
rather that any improvements obtained in 
Canada will enable them to fulfil their 
responsibilities towards the underpriviliged 
in other lands. 

On Labour Day, therefore, we are more 
aware than ever of the growing importance 
and influence of our nation, and we renew 
our determination to do everything we can 
to make Canada a powerful factor in the 
search for peace, goodwill and happiness 
throughout the world. 


Gérard Picard, 


General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


week is increasing all the time. And yet, 
during the last world war, a policy of full 
employment was already being worked out, 
and the workers were assured that such a 
policy could be applied. People said they 
were anxious to put an end to war in order 
to devote Canadian resources to full 
employment, social progress and _ peace. 
Now that peace has been restored, they 
merely refer to incomplete statistics and 
calmly conclude that there is no cause for 
alarm and that the percentage of unem- 
ployed is not yet high enough to lead us 
to think that an economic crisis is at hand. 

Canadian workers, a greater number of 
whom are members of trade unions than 
a few years ago, and who are _ better 
acquainted with the facts, will not consent 
to be taken in as they were after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
when no stone was to be left unturned to 
bring about the reign of social justice in 
the world. 

The loud-speakers of verbal anti- 
Communism may perhaps succeed once 
more in discrediting the labour unions and 
in making some of their fundamental claims 
seem ridiculous; but they will not prevent 
the general body of workers from support- 
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ing these claims. The establishment and 
maintenance of peace may be at the 
expense of respect, justice and the satis- 
faction of human needs. 

On the occasion of Labour Day 1954, 
the workers, through their respective labour 
organizations, and in the present message 
through the CCCL, call upon the various 
jurisdictions to establish a bold and enlight- 
ened social policy capable of redressing the 
grievances put forward against a society 
which prefers to ignore injustice rather 
than to remedy it, and whose totalitarian 
tendencies (more or less pronounced 


The Committee 


National 
(Canada) International Railway Brother- 


Legislative 


hoods appreciates this opportunity to 
extend Labour Day Greetings to the mem- 
bership and families of the Organizations 
represented by the Committee and to the 
citizens of Canada as a whole. 


Labour Day was founded by union men; 
and union people established its popular 
and official recognition. The working man 
and woman no longer occupy the humble 
station of peasants. Democracy, political 
and economic, has in a large measure 
banished the attitude of contempt too often 
felt by employers towards those who toiled. 
Labour Day serves to set things right and 
to clothe Labour with its wonted dignity 
and respect. 


Labour Day is significant of thousands of 
little advances, skirmishes along the road 
to success, a success that can never be 
taken for granted and which must con- 
stantly be rewon. Labour will not suffer 
a fraction of its reverses from its avowed 
enemies as it will from its lukewarm friends. 
The labour member who plays a purely 
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according as the economic dictatorship con- 
siders it more or less necessary for the 
protection of its interests) aim at exchang- 
ing the exercise of fundamental rights for 
a minimum of security. The Canadian 
workers require both security and real 
freedom; they have no notion of exchang- 
ing one for the other. A Christian country, 
if it wishes to remain Christian, cannot 
agree to lend itself to such bargaining, 
which would mean relegating to the back- 
ground those spiritual and cultural values 
without which there can be no serious talk 
of the blessings of civilization. 


W. H. Phillips, 


Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee (Canada) 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


passive role in all the progressive under- 
takings of his organization is guilty of the 
same disservice as his friend who “loves” 
Labour but “hates” unions. 

Organized Labour has been successful 
during the past half century in securing 
for the workers of this country many 
benefits in the way of improved working 
conditions and rates of pay. The legisla- 
tive departments of those labour organiza- 
tions have been successful in securing 
beneficial legislation both federal and 
provincial. The Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods has 
always been in the forefront in seeking and 
securing legislation to promote the welfare 
of workers and to reduce the hazards 
incident to employment in industry and 
on the railways. 

The Organizations represented by the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods will 
still continue to co-operate to the fullest 
degree in movements destined to raise the 
living standards of workers and to improve 
the lot of our older citizens. 


at 


Seventh International Conference 


of Social Work Held in Toronto 


2,500 social workers from 41 countries conduct study groups on social 
welfare, immigration, retirement, co-operatives, and assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. Hon. L. B. Pearson opens week-long session 


No one could say yet that enough is 
being done to help the underdeveloped and 
underprivileged countries of the world, 
declared Hon. Lester B. Pearson, Minister 
for External Affairs, in the opening address 
of the seventh International Conference of 
Social Work held in Toronto June 27 to 
July 3. 

“The favoured nations of the world can- 
not afford to ignore the fact that one-half 
of the world’s inhabitants live in areas 
where hunger, disease, poverty and human 
misery are the daily lot of all the people,” 
he said. 

The conference, attended by 2,500 social 
workers and government officials from 41 
countries, conducted study groups on immi- 
gration, social welfare and labour unions, 
retirement, co-operatives, the cultural 
effects of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, basic education, social security, 
the role of private welfare agencies, and 
other subjects of social importance. 


In his speech, Mr. Pearson said the 
favoured nations of the world “cannot con- 
tinue to live comfortably in the knowledge 
that one out of every two persons alive 
today is simply not getting enough to eat, 
that infant death rates in some sections of 
some countries rise as high as 400 for every 
thousand children born.” 

He said that centuries of poverty, ill 
health and deprivation had raised disturb- 
ing questions in the minds of ordinary men 
and women in many continents. They 
wondered whether without the sacrifices of 
normal human values to totalitarian ruth- 
lessness, they could ever hope to achieve 
a reasonably adequate measure of economic 
and social reform. 

“The gigantic task confronting the less- 
developed countries as they struggle to 
improve themselves must be accomplished 
under the tremendous conflicting pressures 
of the cold war; under the fear of domina- 
tion from abroad and of subversive move- 
ments designed to make nationalist and 
social reform movements the creatures of 
totalitarian imperialism.” 

The western world’s program of technical 
assistance to these areas had far-reaching 


implications for all humanity, he continued, 
adding :— 

“Such programs are not simply acts of 
charity. They are investments in pros- 
perity and progress in which all will share.” 

Mr. Pearson endorsed the theme of the 
conference, which was self-help and co- 
operative action in social welfare. No 
amount of outside help could be really 
effective unless the recipient peoples were 
prepared to put forward a “supreme and 
sustained effort” to do everything within 
their power to help themselves, he said. 


V. C. Phelan 


Attending the conference as an official 
representative of the International Labour 
Organization was V. C. Phelan, Director of 
the ILO’s Canadian Branch. Mr. Phelan 
spoke at a meeting of the conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Interested 
in Migration, held in conjunction with the 
international social work conference. 

Speaking on the employment implications 
of migration, Mr. Phelan said that employ- 
ment has an underlying importance in 
relation to migration activities. 

“Unless immigrants who are of the 
worker type can locate work opportunities 
in the new land, a migration movement 
ean not succeed, and in fact the stream 
of immigrants, even if it should start to 
flow, will soon dry up. The greatest 
motivation in normal migration is the 
assurance or possibility of earning a live- 
lihood. For successful migration employ- 
ment must be available soon after arrival,” 
he said. 

Admitting that movements of migrants 
always involve chance-taking, by both 
immigrants and the receiving countries, 
Mr. Phelan said migration today is much 
more carefully planned than it was a 
generation or more ago. 

Free and uncontrolled immigration, such 
as took place from Europe to North 
America in the years before the First 
World War, was no longer possible, said 
Mr. Phelan, in view of the basic economic 
changes that have taken place. Among 
these were the present lack of available 
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and suitable untilled land, and the nature 
of industry which now depends mainly on 
skilled labour. 

“Workers must now be integrated care- 
fully into employment. With a compli- 
cated economy, even though on an expand- 
ing basis, a great deal of planning for 
employment reception becomes necessary,” 
he said. 

Predicting that the extent of free immi- 
gration from Europe into overseas countries 
is not likely to expand, Mr. Phelan said 
that “increasingly the movement out of 
western Europe will depend upon increased 
planning for employment reception.” 

With regard to occupational qualifications, 
Mr. Phelan said the most desirable type 
of immigrant from the employment aspect 
was the worker who possesses a skill or 
craft utilized in the country of immigra- 
tion, and calling for about the same 
training there, and who is mentally and 
physically adaptable to other employment, 
even unskilled employment, if work at his 
own trade is not forthcoming. 

Experienced agricultural workers will long 
be in demand. General unskilled labourers, 
‘ intelligent and physically fit, with several 
working years ahead of them, will also form 
a substantial part of any large movement. 


For women workers moving to a new 
country, the general situation closely 
parallels that of men. The movement of 
professional workers is regarded as 
important but presents peculiar difficulties. 
It is a slow process and nearly every case 
requires individual treatment, he said. 


Looking to the future, Mr. Phelan put 
forth several propositions as to the future 
techniques of most immigration movements 
in their employment implications, in rela- 
tion to the migrant’s capacity as a worker. 


My first proposition is that increasing 
attention will be given to employment 
examination and selection among prospective 
immigrants before they leave the homeland. 
Job testing, for example, will be used to a 
greater extent. 

Second, employment selection against 
specific job vacancies will not be found 
feasible in more than a small number of 
cases, usually to be reserved for workers 
with wanted skills. 

Third, the effort will be to select cate- 
gories known to be in some general demand 
at the time in the country of immigration. 

Fourth, the principle of certain immi- 
grants having to agree to a restriction on 
their right to seek work in any industry or 
occupation for a specified time, will no doubt 
be continued. 

Fifth, protection of the immigrant worker 
from sub-standard working conditions will 
continue, or improve. 
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Sixth, training of workers in the home- 
land, to better fit them for employment 
abroad, already found to be of not much aid 
to emigration, does not promise to be a 
future factor. 

Seventh, successful employment integra- 
tion of migrants is not a mere extension 
of employment placement service, but a 
separate technique, in which an efficient 
employment service still can be of first 
importance. 

Eighth, successful migration movements 
for employment depend both on the avail- 
ability of acceptable and suitable workers 
in a country of emigration, and on the possi- 
bilities of absorption in the employment 
market of the country of emigration. There 
must be supply and demand. 


Mr. Phelan concluded his address by 
indicating the interest and the practical 
activities of the ILO in the field of migra- 
tion. An International Classification of 
Occupations, which several governments 
find useful in migration work, was issued 
by the ILO in 1952, and at present a 
series of monographs on national regula- 
tions governing migration into more than 
30 countries is being prepared, he said. 


Immigration 


At the same session, Rt. Rev. John 
O’Grady, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Washington, 
said that there was a false impression in 
the United States that the standards of 
workers there were being depressed by 


immigrant labour. This is creating a 
natural opposition to immigration, he 
added. 


During a panel discussion on immigra- 
tion, it was held that immigrants should 
be permitted to bring their families with 
them when they gain admittance to a new 
country. 

One of the greatest problems in immi- 
gration, the panel decided, were those 
imposed by the separation of families. 

Many governments favoured the man 
coming first and his family following, but 
social workers are opposed to this, the 
panel was told. The immigrant should be 
allowed to enter a country without his 
family only after it has been determined 
that the family will be able to get along 
without him and that there are guarantees 
the family will be able to follow. 

Factors in favour of the family head 
preceding the family were shortage of 
housing in some countries—Canada was 
held out as an example—and his greater 
mobility. 


Other Subjects 


Another study group found that trade 
unionism means different things in different 
countries. And trade union members in 


different parts of the world have sharply 
contrasting ideas as to what role unions 
should play in the welfare picture. 

Some groups felt that the union’s prime 
responsibility in social welfare was to the 
membership itself. Others felt the union 
should act as a force for social welfare in 
the community as a whole. 

Social workers everywhere strongly oppose 
fixed retirement ages, it was stated at a 
workshop meeting on the ageing. Auto- 
matic retirement is bad both for the 
worker and the employer, they said. It 
may force people into idleness before they 
are ready for it, and it may take many 
people out of the labour market who still 
have a good contribution to make. 

Retirement, it was stressed by the meet- 
ing, should be based on each individual’s 
needs and capacities. 

Experts in co-operatives from Canada, 
the United States, Israel, Germany and 
Pakistan agreed that the co-operatives 
which achieved the greatest success were 
those which were initiated by the people. 
Imposition of a co-operative plan upon the 
people by government seldom has the 
support of the people, it was concluded. 

Delegates from western countries at a 
workshop meeting on basic education urged 
that before large-scale educational and 
technical improvement measures’ were 
undertaken in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas, careful thought be given to their 
impact on the traditions and cultures with 
which they must exist. 


Welfare State 


Two opposing views of the welfare state 
in Great Britain were presented to the 
conference. Dr. Alan Moncrieff, Director 
of the British Institute for Child Health, 
warned delegates that full-scale application 
of the welfare state carries inherent dangers 
for society. He said the British welfare 
state was an inevitable development, 
spurred by widespread public demand. But 
he added that the public has a tendency 
to “demand and accept social rights with- 
out accepting on the other hand the corre- 
sponding obligations and responsibilities”. 


Declaring that the old British poor laws 
were dead, Dr. Moncrieff asked whether 
individual effort was also dead. 

“Not dead, but sleeping,” he said, adding 
that the sleep was induced by the fact that 
social education had not kept pace with 
the extension of state welfare programs. 

At a later session of the conference, 
Dr. L. L. Cameron, Director of Social 
Service of the Church of Scotland, said the 
welfare state in Great Britain is not 
destroying voluntary social action and 
self-help. 

“Those of us in social work who were 
most apprehensive about the fate of the 
individual in the welfare state have become 
more and more satisfied,” he said. “We 
have found that we can criticize and amend 
it. It has been a very great experiment. 
It was not forced upon us. We can 
modify it. 

“It is not so that the welfare state has 
taken away the self-help motive and 
voluntary group action. Voluntary social 
work is stronger today than it has ever 
been.” 


Dr. Cameron also said that all the needs 
of the individual cannot be met by the 
welfare state. 

Among the addresses delivered to the 
conference was that of Dr. J. F. de Jongh 
of the Amsterdam School of Social Work, 
who spoke on self-help in modern society, 
and that of Dr. A. N. Sinha, Minister of 
Finance, Labour and Agriculture of the 
Government of Bihar, India, who named 
Mahatma Gandhi as the genius behind 
India’s quickly growing social work move- 
ment. 


Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, was 
elected one of the Vice-presidents of the 
conference. William H. Dewar of Toronto 
was re-elected Treasurer-General. 

George E. Haynes of London, England, 
was re-elected President for another two- 
year term. 

The 1956 conference is slated for Munich, 
Germany, and the 1958 session for Tokyo, 
Japan. 


IUE Ousts UE from General Electric’s Schenectady Plant 


The International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) last month was declared the 
winner of a National Labour Relations Board election at the main General Electric plant 
at Schenectady, N.Y. It replaced as the bargaining agent for about 20,000 employees the 
independent United Electrical Workers, who had represented the workers there for the 


‘past 18 years.’ 


The voting was 9,005 for the IUE and 5,179 for UE, with 267 votes for “no union” 


33 challenged and 32 void. 
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Canadian Conference on Social Work 


More than 1,000 social workers from all parts of Canada attend 3-day 
meeting. Subjects discussed included health insurance, older worker 
problem, employment, the ageing population, rehabilitation of disabled 


An adequate health insurance program is 
the main need for the future development 
of social welfare in Canada, said R. E. G. 
Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, at the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Social Work held in Toronto 
June 24 to 26. Such a health program, 
he said, should cover both income loss due 
to illness and the costs of medical care. 

More than 1,000 social workers from all 
parts of Canada attended the conference, 
where 11 workshop groups and seven insti- 
tutes discussed employment, the ageing 
population, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
employment of older workers, and other 
social problems. 

Mr. Davis said loss of working time due 
to illness was greater annually than that 
for which unemployment benefits were paid 
out in Canada. 

“We have no public program to deal 
with wage loss resulting from illness,” he 
said, “and except in a few provinces, no 
public provision to assist families with the 
cost of hospital and medical care.” 

Mr. Davis suggested the best approach 
to the problem would be to add sickness 
benefits to the unemployment insurance 
program, as was done in Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The present controversy concerning pro- 
visions for meeting the costs of medical 
care centred mainly around methods of 
payment, and there were many proposals, 
said Mr. Davis, adding :— 

“T think we shall see that our present 
preoccupation with methods of payment is 
a passing phase, as it has proved in coun- 
tries like England and Scandinavia.” 

The real focus in the problem, he said, 
“must be on questions of personnel and 
facilities, on planning and organization. 


“In this larger context, as in the matter 
of payment plans, the debate will doubt- 
less continue as to the respective roles that 
are appropriate for public and private 
agencies. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the major reliance will be on 
government action. 


“One reason for this is the sheer size 
and cost of the undertaking. But another 
is that in a matter so vital to the national 
interest as is the health of the Canadian 
people, governments cannot leave ultimate 
decisions on public policy to private groups, 
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professional or otherwise, which, however 
community-minded, may well reflect in their 
views on social policy the bias of their 
particular interests.” 

In the field of social services and welfare 
generally, Mr. Davis said there was a need 
for a more closely integrated approach, both 
in the local community and nationally. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that Canada 
spends eight per cent of its national income 
each year on welfare services. He com- 
pared this figure with 13-2 per cent for New 
Zealand and 11-9 per cent for Great Britain 
on the one hand with 7-3 per cent for 
Australia and 5-5 per cent for the United 
States on the other. 

Observing that there has been a progres- 
sive shifting of welfare financing from the 
local and provincial to the federal level, he 
said: “It is obvious that without this 
transfer of financial responsibility it would 
have been impossible for Canada to have 
made the progress it has in the develop- 
ment of its social welfare program.” 

Members of a panel discussing employ- 
ment agreed that any large-scale depression 
in Canada could not be handled adequately 
with present unemployment machinery. 

The members felt that some compre- 
hensive plan was required and that work 
on it should begin immediately. There 
was disagreement, however, on what the 
plan should entail. 

There was not a major recession today, 
said Cleve Kidd, Research Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), but there was still a serious situa- 
tion. Layoffs were extensive and there 
were no signs of any sort of pick-up in the 
situation, he said. 

Mr. Kidd said the final test of the free 
enterprise system was whether it could do 
something about unemployment. 

Harvey Perry, Director of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, said the Federal Govern- 
ment is better equipped now than it has 
been any time in the past quarter-century 
to meet a major recession, but any plans 
now existing could be useless if the Gov- 
ernment’s economic balance was knocked 
out by some unexpected development. 

Dr. H. L. Pottle, Newfoundland Minister 
of Public Welfare, declared that “the main 
responsibility for maintaining a high degree 
of economic stability...rests with the 
Federal Government.” 


Another panel under the chairmanship of 
George Blackburn, Director of Information, 
Federal Department of Labour, concluded 
that education was the key to relieving the 
employment problem of older workers. 


The panel declared that the time had 
arrived for the formation of community 
co-ordinating committees to bring direct 
influence to bear on specific problems of 
employment of older workers. The group 
also felt that such a committee should 
explore the problem of older people who 
are definitely unemployable. It was pointed 
out that there is a problem in “retaining 
in employment” as well as “obtaining 
employment” for these people. 


The new federal-provincial program of 
disability allowances for rehabilitation 
training was discussed by a panel headed 
by Maj-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Deputy 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. H. C. 
Hudson, Assistant Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, said 


that expanding programs of rehabilitation 
of the disabled would result in the restora- 
tion of a large percentage of the disabled 
to their place of maximum usefulness in the 
community. 


A danger that the recently passed federal 
legislation providing allowances for disabled 
persons might interfere with possible reha- 
bilitation was seen by Dr. J. W. Willard, 
Director of Research, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The problem, 
Dr. Willard said, is to work out methods 
of co-ordination between the federal gov- 
ernment and the provinces in problems of 
rehabilitation. 

“We are now in the position of having 
disability allowances without a _ well- 
developed rehabilitation program,” he said. 

“We have to make sure that the disability 
allowances scheme doesn’t run away with 
itself, that we don’t have a lot of people 
on disability allowances who should have 
been rehabilitated,” he explained. 


Personnel in Employment Security 
Meet in 41° Annual Convention 


Canadian elected President and Canadian delegates and speakers take 
prominent part in proceedings. U.S. Under-Secretary of Labor warns 
that security programs must not create “a welfare-minded generation’ 


Discussion at the 41st convention of the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security was concentrated on 
the theme, “Strengthening Employment 
Security through Constructive Supervision”. 
Held at Asheville, N.C., from June 1 to 4, 
the convention was attended by 950 


delegates. 
Gearing this theme into the larger 
national orbit, Arthur Larson, United 


States Under-Secretary of Labor, threw out 
a challenge in his key-note address to his 
own countrymen, and more especially to 
personnel in employment security. He 
confronted the delegates with the com- 
pelling problem of making a government 
security program function as an adjunct to 
the free enterprise system and still not 
create “a welfare-minded generation”. He 
declared this to be “the number one 
domestic issue of our time”. 

Delegates were present from 43 states, 
the 10 provinces of Canada, from two 
United States Territories, from Japan, 


Israel, Korea, and Puerto Rico; they 
represented nearly 16,000 international 
members. 


From a Canadian viewpoint, one of the 
features of the gathering was the election 
as International President, by acclamation, 
of Ralph P. Hartley, of Moncton, N.B., 
Atlantic Regional Superintendent of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Ralph Hartley thus succeeds an impressive 
list of international presidents from Canada 
—Bryce M. Stewart, R. A. Rigg, H. C. 
Hudson, V. C. Phelan and B. G. (Bart) 
Sullivan. 

Serving under Ralph Hartley on the 
International Executive Board for 1954-55 
are: F. J. Kristjansson, District 13, 
Winnipeg; B. G. Sullivan, District 14, 
Toronto; and Marcel Guay, District 15, 
Montreal. 

Canadian delegates participated in the 
open forums, panel sessions, and work- 
shops; their contributions were well 
received. 
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Ralph P. Hartley 
New IAPES President 


Major addresses were given by A. J. 
Boudreau, Commissioner, Civil Service 
Commission; Leo J. Curry, Assistant 
Executive Director, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; and E. C. Desormeaux, 
Executive Secretary, Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission. 


Prominent in the formal opening pro- 
ceedings was the reading of personal 
messages from the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada. 
President Irene 8. Gable was in the chair. 


Arthur Larson 


In his keynote address, Arthur Larson, 
United States Under-Secretary of Labor, 
sharply etched the social and economic 
implications inherent in a system of goy- 
ernment employment security thus:— 


....We are a part of an over-all enter- 
prise whose success or failure is easily the 
number one domestic issue of our times. 
I will go further and say that this enter- 
prise is not only the most important 
domestic issue—it is by all odds the most 
difficult and delicately balanced. Someone 
may say: “All we do is handle unemploy- 
ment claims and help people get jobs—how 
do you magnify and glorify these activities 
into the greatest domestic problem of the 
age? 
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The answer is this: We are all part of 
one of the most crucial, audacious and risky 
demonstrations of  tight-rope-walking in 
economic and political history. We are, in 
this country, attempting to get most of the 
benefits of a “welfare state” without at the 
same time damaging the dynamic character 
of our private enterprise system and without 
sacrificing our individual freedom, mobility 
and drive. We are determined to have 
security, and we are equally determined to 
get it with no loss of our characteristic 
American virtues of thrift, self-sufficiency, 
independence, and initiative. We are setting 
out to obtain almost all of the protection 
against unemployment, old age and disability 
promised by socialized governments through- 
out the world; but we propose to do this 
without any undue concentration of gov- 
ernmental power.... 

Can we provide the essentials of employ- 
ment security and_ still not create a 
“welfare-minded” generation? That is our 
challenge. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future of this country lies in the answer. 
If our security activities do indeed weaken 
the mainspring of our private-enterprise 
economy, stultify personal initiative, and 
turn this race of hardy pioneers into a mass 
of soft, lazy, whining dependents of the 
state, as some people predict, we will have 
been accessories to one of the greatest 
collective crimes in the history of any race. 
But if we successfully strike this balance 
of security and enterprise, stability and 
dynamic flexibility, we shall on the other 
hand have had a part in creating the most 
completely satisfactory society yet to 
appear. .... 


Pointing out the necessity of getting 
across to the American public the real 
picture as to how the system complements 
a private-enterprise economy, Mr. Larson 
observed :— 

A great many Americans are still a little 
suspicious of all such things as_ social 
security, unemployment compensation and 
workmen’s compensation. They have never 
learned the simple truth that these systems 


are all a business-like straightforward 
pattern of income insurance. 


A. J. Boudreau 


One of the principal participants in the 
forum on the “Influence of Constructive 
Supervision in Government and Industry” 
was A. J. Boudreau, Commissioner of 
Canada’s Civil Service Commission. 

In his evaluation, Mr. Boudreau empha- 
sized that it was more difficult to measure 
constructive supervision in government 
than in industry, and that it was easier 
to assess efficiency in industry than in 
government. He said:— 

The balance sheet of any industry will 
tell a fairly accurate story, as to the effi- 
ciency of its supervisors, supervision of its 
operations; whereas, in government, where 
operations lack the profit motive or where 
balance sheets do not tell the exact story 


at the end of the year, it is most difficult 
in any stage to evaluate the extent of con- 
structive supervision. 


One of the factors entering into super- 
vision, he considered, is the percentage of 
turn-over among employees. The Cana- 
dian Civil Service Commission was 
developing measures to reduce this factor, 
and with considerable success. 


We believe that the Canadian Civil Ser- 
vice is one of the lowest turn-over agencies, 
especially in light of conditions in the last 
few years. Our turn-over in the last few 
years has been about 7 per cent. Some 
agencies and some organizations have experi- 
enced staff turn-overs as high as 27 per cent. 
Cost of such a turn-over is, of course, hard 
to evaluate. 


Mr. Boudreau then observed :— 


We believe that supervision must be 
directed to the growth of the individual 
employee. The best guarantee of collective 
efficiency and power in operation is delibera- 
tion ‘and use of the diversity of individual 
capacities which come to you as an employer. 
We have endeavoured to develop, based on 
that philosophy, not mainly the technical 
qualifications of our supervisory staff but 
the human qualities, using a number of 
methods to do so. We have been stressing 
the importance of personal relations to 
supervisors and to the rank and file of the 
staff. We believe that the real employment 
policy of any concern must be formulated 
on the basis of day-to-day and hour-to-hour 
relationships between the supervisors and 
the individual employees. The individual 
employee, we know, is a very sensitive social 
being who will respond to all sorts of real 
or imaginary influence. Those influences 
which act upon the efficiency of the employee 
must be known to the supervisor, must be 
analysed by the supervisor, and must be 
taken into account when endeavouring to 
achieve good employer-employee relations 
and the full utilization of capacities of the 
individual employee. 


Leo J. Curry 


Declaring that “we in the public services 
have been remiss in giving proper emphasis 
to the supervisory aspects of management,” 
Leo J. Curry, Executive Director of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, told 
a luncheon session of delegates that the 
public services are too prone to regard 
supervision as “something of an art con- 
fined mainly to industry”. 


Insisting that supervision and manage- 
ment cannot be divorced, he asserted :— 

It is my own opinion and the opinion of 
many of the administrators in our Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission organization 
in Canada that the need exists more so in 
the public services than it does in industry; 
and, to be more specific, it exists more in 
the field of social security operations than 
it does perhaps in any other government 
operation and in most of the industrial 
operations. 


Emphasizing that effective supervision 
requires that supervisors be taken into the 
management circle and _ participate in 
planning, policy-making and decision, he 
concluded :-— 

Participation or direct leadership produces 


or stimulates in people good relations, 
happiness, productivity and loyalty. If 
employees are happy and loyal, we have 


nothing to worry about. Whether in indus- 
try or public service, happy, loyal employees 
transmit this attitude to their families and 
friends and the end result is that you have 
a happy and contented nation of people. 


E. C. Desormeaux 


Chairing the panel on “Strengthening 
Clerical Operations through Better Super- 
visory Methods,’ E. C. Desormeaux, 
Executive Secretary of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, set the pattern of 
discussion for this group and summarized 
its major recommendations. He outlined 
the problem as it applied to a large pool 
or a one-clerk office. 

He stressed that effective supervision 
within the organization increases in value 
with staff training, and the influence of the 
supervisor increases in proportion to his 
knowledge. 

“Moreover, the supervisor must have 
sufficient grasp of his problems, so that he 
may not only carry out the policy which 
has been laid down, but must also be able 
to appreciate new methods and to compare 
intelligently his own system with those of 
other similar organizations. 

“The attitude of the staff reflects the 
quality of his supervision and he will thus 
be concerned not only with on-the-job 
training, but with the broad field of human 
relations. If there is to be staff participa- 
tion, then the supervisor must be able and 
willing to discuss problems with his staff. 

“Following on from a well-trained organ- 
ization is the need for effective control.” 

This section of the panel considered the 
effects and defects of centralized control, 
the quality of controls, the problems, scope 
and regularity of inspection, the produc- 
tion of group effort and such details as 
check lists, individual assignments and 
group assignments. 

Five panel sessions developed authori- 
tative appraisals of such subjects as 
supervisory training, methods of selection, 
evaluation, measurement of tangible results 
and evaluation of reactions and attitudes 
among those supervised. 

The panels, each running for about two 
hours, generally covered standards and pro- 
cedures currently in use by the several 
agencies both in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation held its annual 
luncheon and caucus under the chairman- 
ship of B. G. (Bart) Sullivan. At this 
session the Canadians set their sights on 
policy and matters pertaining to Canadian 
Chapters. 

Participating Chapter presidents included: 
R. C. Crosdale, Ontario; Oliver Deschamps, 
Quebec; Horace Keech, British Columbia; 
Roland Huggett, Alberta; J. F. Krist- 
jansson, Manitoba; R. P. Hartley, New 
Brunswick; and J. K. MacDonald, Atlantic 


Chapter. 
Other delegates from Canadian Chapters 
included: Roger Bergeron, Montreal; 


Roland Boisvert, Montreal; Edward Carr, 
Toronto; Rose Cloutier, Winnipeg; Marcel 
Guay, Montreal; M. C. Johnson, Winnipeg; 
Hazel O. Laycock; G. A. Lough, Halifax; 
Rose Mayorie; William McKinstry, Van- 
couver; Ruby E. Miller; Burton Pearson; 
T. Ross Pennington, Kitchener; N. C. 
Smith, Montreal; Sue Mulcahy, Orillia; 
J. Dingle, North Bay; J. Linegar, Windsor; 
and Norman Batten, St. John’s. 


Messages Received 


Indicative of the status of this interna- 
tional organization of civil servants engaged 
in the administration of employment 
security were the messages received from 
President Eisenhower of the United States 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada. 

The following extract is from President 
Hisenhower’s message :— 


Programs to improve and_ strengthen 
employment security have become an_essen- 
tial part of the economy of the United 
States. By Belping workers find employment, 
such programs help to maintain high employ- 
ment levels, and, through unemployment 
insurance, they enable workers to bridge 
periods of temporary unemployment. More 
important than the stabilization of the 
nation’s purchasing power through these 
programs is the indispensable help unem- 
ployment insurance payments give many 
citizens at a crucial time. 

This program is, therefore, already funda- 
mental in our system. Yet it must become 
more effective. The Congress has been asked 
to broaden the coverage; and the States 
have been encouraged to increase both the 
benefits and their duration. TI confidently 
hope that these legislative steps will soon 
be taken. 


The Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent sent 
his felicitations, in part as follows:— 


Meetings such as yours provide a splendid 
opportunity for sharing information and 
raat common problems. In addition, they 
contribute to goodwill and understandin 
among the groups and nationalities whic 
are represented, and by so doing are an 
important factor in maintaining good official 
relations between the nations represented. 


Citations 


On the final evening of the convention 
the delegates honoured those who had 
rendered distinguished service in the field 
of employment security. This year’s 
“Service Citation” was awarded to Basil 
Charles Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association for 24 consecutive years. Thus 
Mr. Seiple joins a distinguished citation 
alumni comprising :— 
1948—Frances Perkins, Washington, D.C., 

member, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission (later U.S. Secretary of 
Labor). 


1950—Arthur MacNamara, Ottawa, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 


W. Frank Persons, San Diego, 
Calif., Director of Civil Service, 
San Diego County. 


1951—Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America. 


V. C. Phelan, Ottawa, Director, 
Canada Branch, International 
Labour Office. 


1953—Milton F. Gregg, Ottawa, Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 
By acclamation, Toronto was designated 
the convention city for 1956. 


Retiring President 


In her valedictory, Retiring President 
Irene S. Gable, who had been honoured 
by the delegate body for her “outstanding 
and distinguished service,” urged the 
removal of constitutional barriers “which 
limit participation of employment security 
personnel of other free countries. 

“They are pleading with us to help them. 
They are looking to us for guidance. They 
are holding us, and what we stand for, up 
as a model. Yet because of limiting pro- 
visions of our constitution which demands 
dollar certification for memberships we are 
letting them down,’ she said. “There 
should be no monetary barrier to affiliation 
with us of any free country having a 
public employment security program of, by, 
and for its people.” 


Canada’s major labour congresses are holding their annual conventions this month 
and next. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada meets August 23-28 at Regina 


for its 69th annual convention. 
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t The’ Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
will hold its 33rd annual convention at Montreal September 19 to 24 and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour its 14th annual convention at Toronto September 27 to October 1. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Militia called out because of strike in Nova Scotia. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, then Deputy Minister of Labour, brought parties to 
agreement. Canada's economic conditions were generally favourable 


Fifty years ago this summer, in July 
1904, the militia was called out as the 
result of a strike at a Nova Scotia steel 
mill, a strike brought to an end through 
the efforts of the late William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, then Deputy Minister of 
Labour. These events were reported in the 
August 1904 issue of the Lasour Gazerre, 
in which the strike was described as “the 
largest and most serious strike which has 
occurred in the Dominion during the 
present year”. 


The strike began June 1, when between 
1,500 and 2,000 workers at the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company at Sydney, NS., 
members of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association, walked off the job to support 
their demand for a restoration of the wage 
scales in effect the previous December 1, 
at which time the company had imposed a 
pay cut. It ended July 22. 


In July the militia was called out and 
stationed near the company’s mill. 


The Department of Labour, acting under 
the Conciliation Act of 1900, intervened on 
July 17. The Hon. Sir William Mulock, 
Minister of Labour, sent Mr. King to 
Sydney to attempt to bring about an 
understanding between the company and 
the workers. By July 22, after a series of 
meetings with both sides, Mr. King was 
able to report a satisfactory end to the 
dispute. 

No wage increases were agreed upon but 
the company agreed to reinstate employees 
in their former positions in so far as their 
jobs had remained vacant up to the end 
of the strike, to give employment to the 
largest number of workers possible by 
operating the plant to the fullest extent 
to which it would be profitable, not to 
discriminate against any worker for being 
a member of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association and finally to advise local 
magistrates that the recall of the troops 
stationed on or near the company’s works 
would be justified. 

Throughout the rest of the country 20 
labour disputes were reported for the 
month of July. It was estimated that 


about 46,500 working days were lost as a 
result of these disputes. 


Wage rates paid in Canada 50 years ago 
present an interesting comparison with 
those in effect today. The Lasour Gazerre 
for August 1904 reported the following rates 
in effect for workers in the Government 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa: printers, $13.50 
a week; linotype operators, $16.65; press- 
men, $16; composing room foremen, $25 
and deputy foremen, $18. In Winnipeg, 
common labour was being paid at the rate 
of 174 cents an hour while in Victoria, 
plumbers, gas and steamfitters received four 
dollars a day for eight hours’ work. 

Sawmill workers at Disraeli, Que., had 
just had their working day cut from 12 
to 10 hours. 

Throughout the country as a_ whole, 
economic conditions were reported to be 
generally favourable, with employment, 
more active in July than in June. Accord- 
ing to Lasour Gazerrp correspondents, 
employment was on a normal basis and 
the demand for the supply of labour was 
stated to be well balanced. Employment 
conditions in Canada in this period were 
reported upon by correspondents at various 
centres in the country. According to the 
classification then in use, centres were 
listed as active, busy, very active, quiet, 
dull and very dull with respect to the 
labour market. Reports were received in 
1904 from correspondents in all the prov- 
inces with the exception of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, which were still part of the 
Northwest Territories and did not enter 
Confederation until 1905. 

The cost of living was stable with only 
the price of meats and rents being noted 
as on the increase. Cured meats and 
canned goods were increasing in price in 
British Columbia while flour was showing a 
tendency to decline in price as a result of 
favourable crop reports from Western 
Canada. 

A large number of immigrants were 
arriving in Canada in 1904. According to 
figures released by the Department of the 
Interior, 75,892 immigrants had arrived 
during the first six months of the year, 
16,152 arriving during the month of June. 
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International : 
Labour Organization 


37" General Conference Adopts 
Holidays with Pay Recommendation 


ILO’s 98th, it states that all workers should be entitled to annual 


holiday with pay of not less than two weeks for 12 months of service 


The 37th general conference of the 
International Labour Organization on June 
24 closed its three weeks of deliberations 
in Geneva after adopting a formal Recom- 
mendation on holidays with pay. 

The conference also adopted several 
resolutions, rejected objections to seating 
the Chinese delegation, voted to seat the 
employer and worker delegates from the 
Soviet Union and other eastern European 
countries, adopted a budget for 1955, and 
heard an address by Director-General 
David A. Morse in reply to the discussion 
on his General Report. No Conventions 
were adopted at this session. 

More than 650 government, employer and 
worker delegates and observers from 66 of 
the ILO’s 69 member countries attended 
the conference, which began June 2. 

The Recommendation on holidays with 
pay declares that employed persons, with 
certain exceptions, should be entitled to an 
annual paid holiday “proportionate to the 
length of service performed with one or 
more employers during the year concerned”. 
The paid holiday should be “not Jess than 
two working weeks for twelve months of 
service”. 

(Full text of the Recommendation is 
given on page 1132 of this issue.) 

The Recommendation was one of four 
“technical” questions considered by the 
conference. It was debated for the second 
year in succession under the ILO’s “double 
discussion” procedure. 

The Recommendation is the 98th such 
international instrument to be approved by 
the ILO since its establishment in 1919. 

The Recommendation on holidays with 
pay was approved by the conference by 
146 votes to 11, with 39 abstentions. The 
Canadian government and worker dele- 
gates voted in favour, while the Canadian 
employer delegate voted against. 

The second report of the Committee on 
Holidays with Pay had appended to it a 
resolution concerning the utilization of 
holiday facilities. This resolution, sub- 
mitted by a number of workers’ delegates, 
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urged that consideration be given to a 
number of possible methods of assisting 
workers to derive maximum benefit from 
their annual holidays with pay. 

Such methods were provision for travel, 
increased accommodation in hotels and 
resorts, reduction in the price of transport, 
staggering of holidays, special schemes 
for financing holidays, information ser- 
vices, international co-operation and other 
measures. 

The resolution considered that “it may 
be necessary or desirable in certain coun- 
tries or certain areas to promote, encourage 
or supplement such facilities where they 
do not exist or are clearly inadequate, 
through action taken by public authorities, 
employers, workers’ organizations or other 
appropriate bodies”. 


Government's Stand 


During the general discussion, Donald S. 
Tysoe, Canadian government adviser, in- 
formed the conference that the Govern- 
ment of Canada found itself unable to 
support the resolution, and that the Cana- 
dian government delegates would abstain 
in any voting on it. 

Mr. Tysoe said the Government of 
Canada is sympathetic to sound social 
legislation and supports instruments which 
provide proper and sensible objectives con- 
sistent with conditions in the world today. 
He said that. despite some important 
reservations, the Government of Canada 
had supported the Recommendation on 
holidays with pay “because we feel that 
as a Recommendation it is acceptable for 
the guidance of members of the ILO”. 

He said the standard of two weeks’ 
holiday after one year of service is not the 
general practice in Canada. He said the 
Canadian governmnet delegates objected 
to the reference to holidays for service 
with one or more employers, to the lack 
of any qualifying period, and to the require- 
ment that young workers should be given 
longer holidays. 


ee Bes 


“The application of this Recommendation 
in Canada,” he said, “would be subject also 
to such considerations as conditions in our 
seasonal industries and the fact that this 
subject matter is in large measure under 
provincial jurisdiction. But we feel that 
in this international instrument the prin- 
ciple and the value of the majority of the 
provisions contained therein warrant our 
support of the Recommendation in spite of 
these reservations.” 

Mr. Tysoe said the resolution on the 
utilization of holiday facilities was con- 
trary to the Canadian way of life. 

“We believe,” he said, “that our people 
should be free of suggestion as to how they 
shall relax, what they shall do and where 
they shall go on holidays. We do not 
believe the Canadian workers want to be 
managed. Canada’s social legislation is 
aimed at benefiting all of her people and 
not one particular section. We do not 
believe that Canadian workers would accept 
the implication in this resolution that 
workers require special treatment in a 
matter of this kind. 

“Tt is’ our conviction that the best 
solution to this problem in our expanding 
economy is in adherence to the principles 
that workers are entitled to a fair share 
of the nation’s production, and that what 
they do with their earnings is no one’s 
business but their own. We believe that 
this position is sound. Let the workers 
have their fair share of the nation’s wealth, 
but let them retain their individual freedom 
to enjoy it as they choose. 

“Although this resolution is contrary to 
our principles, we recognize that some 
countries will welcome it. Consequently, 
we have decided merely to abstain in any 
voting.” 

In a record vote, the resolution was 
adopted by 138 to 0 with 52 abstentions. 
The Canadian workers’ delegate, Claude 
Jodoin, voted in favour. 


Resolutions 


The conference agreed that the other 
three “technical” questions should come 
before next year’s conference for “second 
discussion” with a view to the consideration 
of Recommendations. The three subjects 
are vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment, and the conditions of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries. 

The conference adopted a_ resolution, 
proposed by the Resolutions Committee 
after two weeks of study, which “noted 


with satisfaction the efforts and achieve- 
ments of the ILO” in the field of technical 
assistance. 

The resolution expressed belief that the 
special contribution of the ILO could be 
of major importance in assisting the 
economically less developed countries to 
promote a well-balanced economic and 
socially beneficial development designed to 
raise living standards. 

Another resolution adopted by the con- 
ference urged that governments make 
effective use of international machinery for 
expanding the flow of capital for the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution also urged that 
private capital be encouraged to participate 
in the development of less-advanced 
countries. 

As in previous years, the conference 
reviewed the manner in which member 
countries are honouring their obligations in 
regard to the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at previous sessions. 
The report on this matter said there was 
considerable evidence of a general 
endeavour by governments to eliminate 
discrepancies between their legislation and 
the Conventions they had ratified. 

On the unanimous recommendation of its 
Credentials Committee, the conference 
decided that it was not competent to deal 
with objections, raised by the Polish 
Government delegation, to the seating of 
the Chinese delegation. It also rejected 
objections to seating the worker delegates 
of Panama, Venezuela, the Phillipines and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The conference also decided by 133 votes 
to 48 that the Republic of China should 
be permitted to vote in spite of the fact 
that it is more than two years in arrears 
in its contributions to the budget. A 
request that Hungary should also be 
permitted to vote, despite its arrears, was 
defeated by 82 votes to 71. 

After a day-long debate, the conference 
rejected proposals for unseating the 
employer and worker delegates of the 
USSR and other Communist countries. 

The proposal to refuse to seat the 
employer delegates from the Soviet Union, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Poland was made by 32 members of 
the employers’ group of the conference. 
On the recommendation of the govern- 
ment and worker members of the three- 
man Credentials Committee, the proposal 
was rejected by 105 votes to 79, with 26 
abstentions. The Canadian worker and 
employer delegates supported the proposal. 
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The objection to seating the worker 
delegates of the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia came from the International Con- 


federation of Free Trade Unions. At the 
urging of the government and worker 
members of the Credentials Committee, 


this objection was turned down by 93 votes 
to 83, with 30 abstentions. The Canadian 
worker and employer delegates supported 
the objection. 

In both votes the Canadian government 
delegates abstained. 

The Credentials Committee submitted 
separate reports on the objections against 
the employers and the workers. In each 
case it divided by two to one. 

In the case of the employer delegates, 
the Committee defined the “essential” issue 
as being whether under the ILO constitu- 
tion a government of a country with a 
fully nationalized economy is entitled to 


nominate as employer delegates and 
advisers persons who are directors of, or 
are otherwise connected with, individual 
undertakings and have executive and 
managerial functions and responsibilities 
that correspond to those normally exer- 
cised by employers in other economic 
systems; and, accordingly, whether such 
nominations, when duly made, are valid 
under the constitution of the ILO. 

The Committee reported that the 
essence of the objections to the worker 
delegates was that “freedom of associa- 
tion does not exist in the USSR or in 
Czechoslovakia” and that the governments 
of those countries “were not in a position 
to nominate worker delegates ‘in agreement 
with the industrial organizations ...which 
are most representative of workpeople’ in 
the spirit of the tripartite structure” of 
the ILO. 


The Canadian delegation to the 37th International Labour Conference at Geneva— 
front row (left to right): V. B. Anderson, Chairman, Manitoba Provincial Executive, 
and Secretary, Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour Council (TLC), worker adviser; 
J. A. Laprés, Canadian Construction Association representative, employer adviser; 
Pat Conroy, Canadian Labour Attaché at Washington, government adviser; Harry Taylor, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association representative, employer delegate; A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, head of delegation; Claude Jodoin, TLC Vice-president, 


worker delegate; Hector Allard, government adviser; and Gérard Picard, General 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser; back row: 
W. K. McKee, Vice-president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, worker 
adviser; K. Mcllwraith, government adviser; Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director, ILO Branch, government delegate; S. M. Gossage, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce representative, employer adviser; J. A. Brass, General 
Secretary, Railway Association of Canada, employer adviser; Donald S. Tysoe, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Department of Labour, government adviser; W. A. Campbell, 
CMA representative, employer adviser; Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, government adviser; and J. P. Francis, Depart- 
ment of Labour, secretary to the delegation. H. A. Chappell, President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, is missing from the picture. 


—Photo by Kernen, Geneva 
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Harry Chappell 
Adviser to Workers’ Delegate 


On the proposal of its Finance Com- 
mittee, the conference voted 197 to one, 
with three abstentions, to adopt a budget 
of $6,745,196 to finance the ILO’s work in 
1955. This sum exceeds the 1954 figure by 
$434,026. The United States employer 
delegate cast the single vote against its 
adoption. 


Director-General’s Reply 


In his reply to the debate on his report, 
Director-General Morse said that the ILO’s 
accomplishments during the last 35 years 
resulted “largely because it has kept politics 
out of its technical activities”. 

The Director-General agreed that the 
recent adherence to membership by the 
Soviet Union, Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
raised problems; but, he said, it was “no 
time to recoil from the path towards 
universality”. Rather it was the duty of 
the delegates, he said, to consider “how 
we may turn this new membership situa- 
tion to advance the cause of peace. 

“Before long,’ he continued, “we must 
come to grips with the issues proper to 
the fundamental purposes of the ILO. 

“Our record of constructive co-operation 
on substantive problems of social policy 
must continue uninterrupted—our research, 
the work of setting agreed standards, our 
technical assistance which so many of you 
emphasized. 

“We will continue to deal with forced 
labour questions. 


“We will press forward with action to 
defend freedom of association. These are 
purposes for which the ILO exists. The 
pursuit of these will call for a full measure 
of mature objectivity and restraint, of 
passion for truth and justice—and of 
responsible democratic procedure. Our 
object must be to help men be free, not 
to make propaganda. Only thus can the 
issues be made clear to the whole world.” 


Turning to future opportunities for the 


ILO to promote and strengthen worker- 
employer relations, Mr. Morse said he 
intended to make  labour-management 


relations a special theme in his report to 
next year’s conference. 

“T hope thereby,” he said, “to initiate 
a new phase in ILO action, carrying our 
program a stage further. This program 
began with the traditional research and 
standard-setting work of the ILO. Research 
provides the raw material information on 
social conditions, and the _ standards 
approved by this conference lay down basic 
objectives for national policy on the 
various problems we have to deal with. 

“Several years ago we moved into the 
technical assistance phase, as a means of 
helping governments overcome practical 
obstacles in the way of carrying out their 
social policies. These two phases are 
complementary, but they alone do not 
cover the whole of our field. 

“Good labour-management relations are 
essential to give a full and sustaining life 
to the process of social betterment. This, 
I submit, is the third phase into which our 
program should now begin to move. It is 
a phase in which we will have to treat 
carefully and with due deliberation. It 
may well call for the adoption of new 
methods of action. But it should also 
offer the ILO new and greater oppor- 
tunities for seeing its objectives attained 
throughout the world. 

“In our approach to labour-management 
relations, the main emphasis, I am con- 
vinced—and many of your statements have 
strengthened this conviction—should be on 
the human factor. The essential thing is 
to give men a sense of purpose in their 
work. Only when men have this sense of 
purpose—only when they understand how 
by their work they contribute to the well- 
being of society—can they have that con- 
fidence in their own true worth which is 
the mark of freedom.” 

Concluding his address, Mr. Morse said: 
“Through these programs which I have 
mentioned briefly we have the essentials of 
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the ILO’s purpose in the world. Now, 
when this Organization has a more extensive 
membership than ever before, is the time 
to turn forcefully to the essentials in our task. 


“We live in a time when failure or 
unwillingness to face the realities of life 
across the council table may ultimately 
mean to face the awful realities of war.” 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Holidays with Pay 


Following is the text of Resolution No. 98, concerning Holidays with Pay, adopted at 
the 37th general conference of the International Labour Organization :— 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-seventh Session on June 2, 1954, 
and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to holidays 
with pay, which is the seventh item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this Twenty-third day of June of the 
year One thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
four the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Holidays with Pay 
Recommendation, 1954: 

The Conference recommends that the 
following provisions should be applied and 
that each Member should report to the 
International Labour Office as requested by 
the Governing ‘Body concerning the measures 
taken to give effect thereto. 

1. (1) Having regard to the variety of 
national practices, the provisions of this 
Recommendation may be given effect by 
means of public or voluntary action, through 
legislation, statutory wage fixing machinery, 
collective agreements or arbitration awards, 
or in any other manner consistent with 
national practice, as may be appropriate 
under national conditions. 


(2) The adoption of any procedures speci- 
fied in subparagraph (1) should not prejudice 
the particular concern of governments to 
call into action all appropriate constitutional 
or legal machinery when voluntary action, 
action by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions or collective agreements do not give 
speedy and satisfactory results. 

2. The follownig forms of action might be 
considered, inter alia, by the competent 
authority in the various countries, wherever 
appropriate: 

(a) encouraging the provision of holidays 
with pay through collective agreements 
freely concluded by both parties participat- 
ing in collective bargaining machinery; 

(b) assisting employers’ and workers’ 
organizations to establish joint voluntary 
machinery, or establishing, where necessary, 
statutory machinery, which would, inter alia, 
be competent to determine annual holidays 
with pay in a particular trade or activity; 

(ec) granting powers in the field of annual 
holidays with pay to existing statutory wage 
fixing bodies where these bodies do not 
already possess such powers; 

(d) collecting detailed information regard- 
ing provisions governing annual holidays 


with pay, and making such information 
available to employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 
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3. The Recommendation applies to all 
employed persons, with the exception of 
seafarers, agricultural workers and persons 
employed in undertakings or establishments 
in which only members of the employer’s 
family are engaged. 

4. (1) Every person covered by this 
Recommendation should be entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay. The duration of 
the annual holiday with pay should be 
proportionate to the length of service per- 
formed with one or more employers during 
the year concerned and should be not less 
than two working weeks for twelve months 
of service. 

(2) The appropriate machinery in each 
country may, where appropriate, determine— 

(a) the number of days which a worker 
should have worked to become eligible for 
the annual holiday with pay or for a pro- 
portion thereof; 

(b) the method of calculating the period 
of service of a worker in a particular year 
for the purpose of determining the annual 
holiday with pay to be taken by him in 
respect of that year. 

(3) It should be left to the appropriate 
machinery in each country to provide that, 
where employment ceases before the worker 
has completed the service necessary to 
become eligible for an annual holiday with 
pay in accordance with the provisions of 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) above, he should 
be entitled to a holiday with pay propor- 
tionate to the period of service performed 
or to compensation in lieu thereof or to the 
equivalent holiday credit, whichever is the 
more practicable. 

5. The appropriate machinery in each 
country should determine the days such as 
public or customary holidays, days of 
weekly rest, days of absence from work on 
account of accident at work or sickness, and 
periods of rest occasioned by pre- and post- 
natal eare which are not to be counted as 
days of holiday with pay for the purpose 
of these provisions. 

6. It should be left to the appropriate 
machinery in each country to determine 
whether the duration of the annual holiday 
with pay should increase with length of 
service or by reason of other factors. 

7. (1) Interruptions of work during which 
the worker receives wages should not affect 
entitlement to or the duration of the annual 
holiday with pay. 

(2) Interruptions of work which do not 
give rise to a termination of the employ- 
ment relationship or contract should not 
affect any entitlement to a holiday with pay 
which has been accumulated prior to the 
interruption. 

3. The appropriate machinery in each 
country should determine the manner in 
which the principles set out in subparagraphs 


(1) and (2) above should be applied ‘to 
interruptions of work occasioned by— 

(a) sickness, accident and periods of rest 
vecasioned by pre- and post-natal care; 

(b) absences on accounts of family events; 

(ec) military obligations; 

(d) the exercise of civic rights and duties; 

(e) the performance of duties arising from 
trade union responsibilities; 

(f) changes in the management of the 
undertaking; 

(g) intermittent 
ment. 

8. The entitlement of a worker to the 
annual holiday with pay and the duration 
of such holiday should not be affected by 
interruptions occasioned by pregnancy and 
confinement if the worker concerned resumes 
employment and if her absence does not 
exceed a specified period. 

9. (1) There should be consultation 
between employers and workers regarding 
the time when the annual holiday with pay 
is to be taken. In determining this time 
the personal wishes of the worker should be 
taken into consideration as far as possible. 

(2) The worker should be notified of the 
date at which the annual holiday with pay 
is to begin sufficiently in advance so that he 
can make use of his holiday in an appro- 
priate manner. 

10. Young workers under eighteen years 
of age should receive a longer period of 
annual holiday with pay than the minimum 
provided for in Paragraph 4. 

11. Every person taking an annual holiday 
with pay should receive in respect of the 
pel period of the holiday, at the minimum, 
either— 


involuntary unemploy- 


(a) the remuneration determined for such 
holiday period by collective agreements, arbi- 
tration awards or national laws and regula- 
tions; or 

(b) his normal remuneration, as prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or by any 
other means established by national practice, 
including the cash equivalent of his remun- 
eration in kind, if any. 

12. It should be left to collective agree- 
ments, arbitration awards, or national laws 
and regulations, to prescribe the system of 
holiday records which should be maintained 
and the particulars which should be _ in- 
cluded in such records, as may be necessary 
for the proper administration of provisions 
or regulations concerning annual holidays 
with pay. 

13. Preliminary consultation, in such a 
manner and to such an extent as may be 
consistent with national laws and practice, 
should take place between representative 
organizations of employers and workers and 
the competent authorities prior to the fram- 
ing of laws or regulations governing annual 
holidays with pay. 

14. Representative organizations of 
employers and workers should be given an 
opportunity to participate on a basis of 
complete equality in the operation of bodies 
entrusted by national laws or regulations 
with the determination of annual holidays 
with pay or in the implementation of regu- 
lations concerning annual holidays with pay, 
or should be consulted or have a right to be 
heard in such a manner and to such an 
extent as may be consistent with national 
laws and practice. 


ILO Increases Emphasis on Labour-Management Relations 


Increasing emphasis is being placed upon 
the field of labour-management relations by 
the International Labour Organization, 
David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, 
told the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council July 15. Mr. Morse said 
the ILO could play “an increasingly useful 
part in this phase of work which is of 
vital importance in the whole economic and 
social field” by drawing on the views of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. The 
Director spoke in introducing the ILO’s 
annual report to the UN. 

Referring to the Organization’s opera- 
tional work, the Director noted that what 
could be done under the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program depended upon 
what had been requested by the under- 
developed countries and on _ available 
resources. In this connection he added that 
‘St is of the greatest importance that we 
have some firm assurance of the resources 
at our disposal over a given period of 
time”. _ at 8 * 

Discussing forced labour and freedom of 


association, Mr. Morse stated that recent 


ILO decisions implied an increased attack 


upon forced labour practices of an 
economic nature, an intensified effort to 
secure the application of ILO standards 
and a revision of these standards when 
necessary. He noted that the very exist- 
ence of machinery for the investigation and 
conciliation of disputes arising from allega- 
tions of the violation of freedom of 
association was “itself a deterrent to 
abuses”. The operation of such machinery 
had had “a steady influence favouring 
respect in practice for freedom of associa- 
tion” but its accomplishment depended 
upon the co-operation of the governments 
and trade unions concerned, the ILO 
Director noted. Respect for human rights 
could not be secured on any sound and 
lasting basis solely by protective measures, 
he added. 

Mr. Morse concluded his remarks as 
follows: “Our job of promoting respect for 
human rights will not be complete, unless 
we help foster the conditions in which 
freedom can flourish, the institutions 
through which men can work together in 
freedom, and the habit of overcoming 
problems by mutual co-operation”. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Many LMPC bulletin boards took on a 


more colourful appearance during June 
when the first in the 1954 series of posters 
issued by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service made its appearance. 
Accompanying each poster is a _ pay 
envelope stuffer which enlarges on the 
poster’s message. 

A sample of the current poster and 
stuffer is sent to each LMPC on the list 
maintained by the Department of Labour. 
Quantity orders may then be placed. No 
charge is made for this service. 

This year’s stuffers tend more towards a 
short snappy message, rather than the 
more lengthy explanatory type previously 
used. This should appeal to the average 
reader. 

All of the posters are attractively printed 
in colour and are approximately 13 inches 
by 10 inches in size. The importance of 
some problem faced by LMPCs is stressed 
in each. Included in the subjects dealt 
with are good housekeeping, absenteeism, 
safety, fire prevention and conservation. 

* * * 


More than 50 representatives of labour 
and management attended the 28th annual 
system meeting of the Union-Management 
Co-operative Movement, Mechanical Sec- 
tion, Canadian National Railways, held in 
Montreal recently. Top executives of the 
railway and the unions met to discuss the 
system-wide system of co-operation which 
has been successfully carried on since 1926. 

The Chairman of the meeting was A. C. 
Melanson, Chief of Motive Power and Car 
Equipment, and the labour delegation was 
headed by J. J. Cuppello, Montreal, 
President, CNR System Federation No. 11, 
and H. Smith, Montreal, President and 
Secretary-Treasury of Division No. 4 AFL. 
Donald Gordon, C.M.G., CNR President, 
addressed the meeting. 

During 1953, 814 regional co-operative 
meetings were held and 1,157 different 
subjects reviewed. Of these, 837 recom- 
mendations were adopted, 74 were dropped 
and the rest are either pending or deferred 
to a later date. This means that more 
than 72 per cent of committee recommen- 
dations became effective. 
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Under the chairmanship of R. O. 
Steward, System Chief Engineer, approxi- 
mately 50 CNR management and labour 
representatives met in Montreal for the 
23rd annual meeting of the Maintenance 
of Way Section, Union-Management Co- 
operative Movement. Labour delegates 
from across the country were headed by 
F. P. Donovan, Winnipeg, and J. E. Roy, 
Ottawa, General Chairmen of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 
Vice-president of Operations S. F. Dingle 
addressed the meeting. 

A total of 1,264 items was discussed in 
the 138 labour-management meetings held 
in 1953. Of these, 63 per cent originated 
with the employees and 37 per cent with 
management. Subjects discussed ranged 
from improved tools and housing condi- 
tions to rules, safety, first aid and fire 
prevention. 

ok ok * 

Due to the effective work of the 
Employee-Management Co-operation Com- 
mittee, the work of claims prevention at 
the Montreal Terminal of the Canadian 
National Express has produced effective 
results. Items published in two recent 
editions of the Mount Royal News dis- 
cussed this work. The Mount Royal News 
is the monthly news sheet of Division 
No. 39, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
the bargaining agent. 


The items said :— 

“The figures indicate that our EMCC 
(i.e. LMPC), Claims Prevention Com- 
mittee and our members have really gone 
to town on this issue with the result that 
there has been a tremendous drop in the 
costs of claims. 

“This group of our fellow workers have 
really got down to cases, have tackled 
their job with earnestness and vigour. It 
is now paying results after a long time of 
seemingly wasted effort. But persistence 
and co-operation have won out and the 
faith that some of our people had that 
this could work has been fully justified.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during June. The Board issued 
five certificates designating bargaining agents, 
issued Reasons for Judgment in two applica- 
tions for certification, ordered one represen- 
tation vote, and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. During the 
month, the Board received one application 
for certification. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 

t in force from 1907 until superseded by 
q the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 


, 
b The Act applies to industries within 
: federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
‘ ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
: tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
' dromes and air transportation, radio 
.. broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
i they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
, within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


If 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 


Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors and assistant 
conductors employed by the Quebec 
Central Railway (L.G., June, p. 814). 

2. Sherbrooke Printing Syndicate, Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of La Tribune 
Ltée. (Radio Station CHLT), Sherbrooke, 
Que. (L.G., May, p. 669). 

3. Sherbrooke Printing Syndicate, Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Sherbrooke 
Telegram, Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany Limited (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G., May, p. 669). 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, hostlers 
and outside hostler helpers employed on 
the Canada Southern Division of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company (New 
York Central Railroad, Lessee) (L.G., 
June, p. 814). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., July, p. 992). 


Representation Vote Ordered 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
applicant, and ‘Transit Tankers and 


Terminals Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and Local 13735, United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50, Region 75, 
intervener (deck officers) (L.G., July, 
p. 992). The names of the applicant and 
intervener will appear on the ballot. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

The Eastern Townships Telephone Oper- 
ators’ Union, applicant, and the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, respondent 
(L.G., June, p. 814). 


Application for Certification Received 

West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of Pacific Towing Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Reasons for Judgment Issued 

The Board issued Reasons for Judgment 
in applications for certification affecting the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicant, and Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, Canada 
Southern Division (New York Central 
Railroad, Lessee) and Wabash Railroad 
Company, Buffalo Division, Lines East of 
Detroit, respondents, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
July, p. 991). The text of the Reasons 
for Judgment is reproduced below. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Applications affecting 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (applicant) 


and 


Michigan Central Railroad Company, Canada Southern Division (New York 
‘Central Railroad, lessee) and Wabash Railroad Company, Buffalo Division 


(lines east of Detroit) (respondents) 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (intervener) 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men for units of locomotive engineers 
employed by the respondent companies in 
their railway operations in Canada. 

The greater part of the railway under- 
takings affected by these proceedings are 
in the United States but both railway 
operate between Detroit, Mich., and Buffalo, 
N.Y., by way of Southwestern Ontario in 
Canada. 

The locomotive engineers in the two units 
applied for reside in Canada and perform 
their duties in Canada, though in some few 
cases their runs extend across the interna- 
tional boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. Through their employ- 
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The Board consisted of Mr. C. 
Rhodes Smith, Chairman, and Messrs. 


W. L. Best, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, 
A. R. Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 


ment by United States railway companies, 
the locomotive engineers employed in 
Canada have been brought under the 
United States Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Act, and 
receive the same rates of pay as locomotive 
engineers employed by the respondents in 
their United States operations. 

The respondent Companies have each 
notified’ the Board that they do not wish 
to intervene to contest these applications 
for certification. 


ZI a 


tions on the ballot. 
circumstances surrounding the applications 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has intervened to contest the applica- 
tions and has submitted both written and 
oral representations against the applica- 
tions. The intervener has argued that for 
many years the two units of locomotive 
engineers embraced in the applications 
have been represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and have been 
included respectively in two system-wide 
units of locomotive engineers employed by 
the respondent Companies in both the 
United States and in Canada, and that the 
granting of these applications will result in 
comparatively small groups of locomotive 
engineers being separated from such long- 
established and appropriate international 
bargaining units. 

In arguing that units confined to Cana- 
dian locomotive engineers would not be 
appropriate, the intervener has set forth 
that there is no logical basis for the appli- 
cations, as on these railways a locomotive 
engineer, regardless of his organizational 
affiliation, has the right to have the 
applicant represent him in the adjustment 
of grievances, if he so desires, and that 
confusion in international railway opera- 
tions will result if as the result of certifi- 
cation proceedings a dividing line is drawn 
at the international boundary for purposes 
of representation in collective bargaining. 

The intervener contends that for these 
reasons and the fact that the Canadian 
employees of the respondents have bene- 
fited materially through their past collec- 
tive bargaining association with the United 
States employees in common bargaining 
units represented by the intervener, the 
applications for certification should not be 
granted and the existing recognized bargain- 
ing units should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed. 


In 1945, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), the predecessor of this 
Board, dealt with similar representation 
proceedings involving road train conductors 
employed in Canada by the two respon- 
dents and also the Pére Marquette Rail- 
road Company (Canadian Division). In 
those proceedings the applicant was the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
applications were contested by the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the organization which 
was bargaining for system-wide units. of 
road train conductors employed in both 
Canada and the United States. 

The Wartime Board gave reasons for 
judgment in the 1945 proceedings (CLS 
7-582) and ordered votes of the employees 
affected with the names of both organiza- 
The conditions and 
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before the Wartime Board in 1945 were 
practically identical with the conditions and 
circumstances surrounding the applications 
here under consideration. The position was 
then, and still is, that the United States 
National Mediation Board, because its 
territorial jurisdiction is confined to the 
United States, can not allow Canadian 
employees to participate in representation 
proceedings before it, and Canadian rail- 
way employees can not have grievances 
processed before the United States National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. To meet this 
latter situation, the Wartime Board in 
April 1946, on an application participated 
in by the applicant and internever here, 
established a grievance procedure for cer- 
tain classes of Canadian railway employees 
of the Wabash Railroad Company (CLS 
7-624). 

This instance is cited to make it clear 
that, even though some conditions of 
employment of United States railway 
employees have been applied to the Cana- 
dian employees here involved, there are 
instances where these Canadian employees 
cannot avail themselves of the provisions 
of United States legislation and, therefore, 
should have access to the benefits afforded 
by Canadian legislation. The intervener 
itself recognized this fact in participating 
in the 1946 application for the grievance 
procedure referred to above. 

It is beyond question, and the inter- 
vener has not argued otherwise, that the 
employees affected in these proceedings are 
within Canadian territorial jurisdiction and 
within the scope of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. They 
are subject to the penalty provisions for 
breach of the Act and, therefore, have a 
right to the benefits or services given 
under the Act. To deny them the right to 
choose a bargaining agent because they 
have hitherto formed minority parts of 
bargaining units comprising both Canadian 
and United States employees would be to 
deny to them the rights conferred by Cana- 
dian labour relations legislation while 
requiring from them the duties prescribed 
in such legislation, though they can have 
no voice in representation proceedings in- 
volving them originating in the United 
States. Such a policy would mean that 
the larger United States portion of the 
international unit could keep or change its 
bargaining agent regardless of the wishes 
of the minority in Canada. 

The converse disability would apply in 
the case of United States employees who 
formed parts of bargaining units, the 
larger portion of which comprised Cana- 
dian employees, if they were denied access 
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to United States legislation. Such access 
is not denied as will be seen from the 
action taken by the United States National 
Mediation Board in Case No. R-1551, 
January 28, 1946, which involved certifica- 
tion proceedings initiated by the Order of 
Railway Conductors affecting road con- 
ductors employed in the United States by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
its Eastern Lines in New England. In 
that case, the road conductors involved 
were represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, which also repre- 
sented the far larger number of road 
conductors employed by the Company in 
Canada. The United States Board directed 
that a vote be taken of the road con- 
ductors “citizens of and domiciled in the 
United States”. 

While system-wide units are generally 
appropriate for collective bargaining on 
the national scene, internationally they 
lose the essence of that quality if the 
groups of employees in either country 
desire representation by separate or 
different bargaining agents. The different 
labour legislation of the two countries, and 
changes in such legislation, may dictate 
from time to time separate courses of 
action for the employees in Canada and 
those in the United States. 

In the opinion of the Board it would 
be inequitable and not conducive to stable 
labour relations to so. confine groups of 
employees forming minority parts of 
bargaining units which have hitherto 
bargained as international units. If such 
groups of employees should elect to change 
their bargaining agent, it may be that, as 
the intervener contends, some bargaining 
problems will arise at the points where the 
two units meet, but these should be 
adjusted in the same spirit of compromise 


and good faith between the two unions as 
should apply in collective bargaining 
generally. 

The Board is of opinion that the units 
of locomotive engineers involved in these 
proceedings should be allowed to determine 
their choice of bargaining agent and, as in 
the 1945 proceedings, the units applied for 
have been found to be appropriate in the 
circumstances and votes of employees have 
been ordered with the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener on the ballots. 
The elections have been held and a 
majority of the employees in each unit 
have voted in favour of representation by 
the applicant. Accordingly the Board has 
granted certification in each case. 

(Sgd.) C. Ruopes SMITH, 
Chairman, 
for the majority 
of the Board. 
I dissent: 
(Sgd.) A. J. Hits, 
Member. 
J. G. McLean, Esq. 
H. J. Brennan, Esq. 
A. Ethier, Esq. 
FE. T. Shiplett, Esq. 
W.S. Bell, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
D. M. Fleming, Esq. QC 
C. F. Grimes, Esq. 
For the Respondent, 
Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 
J. B. Ward, Esq. 
U. W. Carpenter, Esq. 
C. J. Brabenac, Esq. 
L. J. Anderson, Esq. 
M. T. Barry, Esq. 
for the Intervener. 
Dated at Ottawa, June 23, 1954. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
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and Colonial Coach Lines Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., July, p. 992). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Sleeping Car Department) and Order of 
Railway Conductors of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., July, 
p. 992). 

3. Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper) 
(L.G., June, p. 815). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Gatineau Bus Company Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., July, p. 992). 

2. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper) (L.G., May, p. 670). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, Local 14 
(L.G., July, p. 993) was fully constituted 
in June with the appointment of Eric G. 


Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, J. C. Richardes, 
Windsor, Ont., and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(clerical employees), Montreal, and Local 
272, Overseas Communication Union (L.G., 
July, p. 993) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Prof. Woods was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
C. H. Cheasley, Montreal, and A. Andras, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

The Oshawa Railway Company (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., July, p. 993). The 
strike was elected in June following further 
negotiations between the company and 
union. 


NLRB Rules Unions Entitled to Payroll Figures 


By a four to one vote the United States 
National Labour Relations Board ruled 
July 1 that an employer must furnish a 
union with complete payroll figures for 
collective bargaining purposes’ without 
requiring the union to prove it needs the 
information. The majority stated “it is 
sufficient that the information sought by 
the union is related to the issues involved 
in collective bargaining and...no specific 
need as to a particular issue must be 
shown”. 

The Board in its ruling stated that in 
the case before it no proof had been offered 


to show that “the union’s request would 
have placed an unwarranted and undue 
burden on the employer”. The case arose 
when the employer concerned agreed to 
give the union its employees’ names and a 
list of pay rates but without relating the 
individual’s pay to his name. 

In a case decided June 30, the Board 
unanimously ruled that an employer may 
refuse to bargain with a labour union that 
is operating a competing business. The 
ruling will affect unions that have invested 
surplus funds in banks, buildings and 
private businesses. 


Ontario Compensation Act Featured in U.S. Journal 


An analysis of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is contained in a feature 
article in the June issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, official publication of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The article is adapted from a _ book 
entitled The Theory and Practice of Work- 
men’s Compensation by Herman M. Somers 
and Anne R. Somers, to be published in 


September this year by John Wiley and 
Sons, Ltd. 

The article analyses the background, 
coverage, benefits, financing, administration 
and safety aspects of the Ontario Act, 
which the authors claim is the best-known 
Canadian workmen’s compensation law, and 
the most frequently cited in the United 
States. 
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: Collective Agreements 
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Union Security Provisions 


in Collective Agreements 


Some provision for union security made in 9 of every 10 agreements 
among 910 examined. Only 7 per cent of the 786,300 workers covered 
by agreements studied not covered by membership or check-off clause 


In approximately nine out of every ten 
agreements among 910 examined recently 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
some provision was made for union 
security * 

The main union objective in bargaining 
security clauses is to insure the support of 
the largest possible number of the 


employees in the bargaining unit. Since 
both membership support and financial 
support are important to the union, 


security has two main aspects, one related 
to union membership, the other to the 
payment of dues. Through the collective 
agreement many unions endeavour to have 
the company employ, or retain in employ- 
ment, only union members, either through- 
out the entire bargaining unit or a 
substantial proportion of it. Even more 
frequently unions will seek a  check-off 
clause through which the employer will 
deduct union dues from the pay of 
employees and turn the funds over to the 
union. 


Among the 910 agreements analysed, 21 
per cent have requirements concerning the 
employment of union members, 37 per cent 
have a check-off provision, and 31 per cent 
provide both membership and dues check-off 
clauses. The agreements and _ workers 
covered by them can be broadly classified 
for union security as follows:— 


Membership clause only 
Check-off clause only 
Both membership and check-off clause 


*For this particular study, 910 agreements 
from the 1,000-agreement sample were 
analysed. The remaining 90 agreements 
were out of date at the time the article 
was prepared. An earlier study of union 
security, dealing with the manufacturing 
industries only, appeared in the October 
1951 Lasour GAZETTE, p. 1359. 
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No membership or check-off clause.......... 


The material in this section is prepared 
in the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department. 


The article dealing with union security, 
which begins on this page, is based on a 
sample of 1,000 collective agreements 


selected for analytical purposes from the 


Branch’s files. Agreements from all in- 
dustries, from the various geographical 
regions, from the various unions in each 
industry, and from bargaining units of 
various sizes, are included in the sample. 


Union Membership Clauses 


Union security arrangements concerning 
the employer’s freedom to hire or retain 
employees may take several forms. The 
employer may agree to hire and retain only 
union members. He may be free to hire 
whom he pleases but union membership 
obligations after hiring may be a condition 
of continued employment. Under other 
arrangements the employer may merely 
agree to give preference in employment to 
union members. The various union mem- 
bership requirements on the employer may 
be classified as shown in the table at the 
top of the facing page. 


Agreements Workers Covered 

No. % No. % 
Mer. oA ee 191 21 90,200 11 
22. eee 335 37 373,500 48 
cena tee 284 31 264,000 34 
Aes te re 100 1l 58,600 Xf 

910 100 786,300 100 


Closed Shop 


Where the closed shop exists all 
employees in the bargaining unit must be 
members of the contracting union and, as 
a rule, the employer must hire only union 
members. The hiring restriction may 
usually be relaxed only if union members 


: 
i 
. 


LON HGS CR RS Mk are Se i gg ee 
TION DSO eM) ced Cobtte tes. uta el. CRs. 6 
FOCI, | UDLOTNSNOD.. ¢« 0-+0.0< 2G dle oss vies ces 
Maintenance of membership only........... 
Option of joining union or paying dues..... 
Preferential hiring only... .0.. 6.000 7is 6... 
No union membership provision............ 


are not available for employment. In such 
circumstances non-union members taken on 
are required to join the union or they 
may be replaced by union members as they 
become available. The closed shop involves 
relatively few workers in the sample, since 
it is most often found for craft workers 
where union membership indicates a certain 
degree of trade qualification on the part 
of the worker and large groups of unskilled 
workers are not employed at one time. 
Closed shop agreements are most commonly 
found in the construction industry, the 
printing trades, and in clothing manufac- 
turing. The following are examples of 
closed shop clauses :— 


I 


The employer shall employ only members 
of the Union. In the event that the local 
union is unable to supply suitable union 
members, the parties of the second part shall 
be at liberty to hire other men. Employees 
who are not members of the Union must 
become members thereof within 30 days 
from the date of employment or be 
discharged. . 


(1) The Employers shall, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (3) of this clause, 
engage and retain in their employ only 
workers who have been furnished by the 
Union and who are members in good stand- 


-ing of the Union. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(3) of this clause no new worker shall be 
engaged by any employer unless and until 
such worker presents to the Employer a 
working card properly signed by the respon- 
sible official of the union directing such 
worker to the place of business of such 
employer. 

(3) If the Union is unable to supply to 
an employer, within forty-eight hours after 
he...submits a request therefor to the 
Union, such help as he may require, the 
Employer may engage persons who are not 
members of the Union, provided that such 
employees shall become members of the 
Union within two weeks of the date upon 
which they commence their employment, 
upon the request of the Union. 


Union Shop 


As under a closed shop, a union shop 
agreement requires all employees to become 
union members. No direction is, however, 


- given to the employer as to whom he shall 


hire. He is entirely free to employ non- 
union workers but they must join the union 
within a_ specified period after being 


<_ 


Agreements Workers Covered 


No. % No. % 
ee ates ee 112 12 60,900 8 
rare ae hee 115 13 75,700 9 
EASE ERY 131 14 87,900 ll 
oie en dha ee 76 8 92,800 12 
te ee aral 18 2 21,300 3 
Seema ote 23 3 15,600 > 
soe reset. es 435 48 432,100 55 

910 100 786,300 100 


employed. The employer must discharge 
any who fail to do so. As compared with 
the closed shop, the union shop is more 
often found in bargaining units having a 
turnover of unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers who may or may not have had 
previous contact with the union. Union 
shop clauses may be worded along the lines 
of the following examples :— 
I 
The parties mutually agree that all 
employees at present employed and_ all 
employees hereinafter employed in the said 
“Unit”, shall, from the date of this agree- 
ment, or within 30 days of employment, 
become and remain a member in good stand- 
ing of the Union, for the life of this 
Agreement. - 


The Employer agrees that all employees 
in the bargaining unit who have served the 
four weeks probationary period shall become 
and remain Members of the Union, in good 
standing, as a condition of employment. 


Modified Union Shop 


A modified form of union shop, common 
in agreements, exempts from compulsory 
membership all employees who are not 
union members at the time the agreement 
comes into force, but requires all those 
taken on subsequently to join the union. 
Maintenance of membership for those 
already members may or may not be 
mentioned. Two sample modified union 
shop clauses are:— 

I 

All new employees hired by the Company 
on or after this date shall become members 
of the Syndicate and shall start paying their 
dues ninety days after being hired and the 


Syndicate agrees to accept as members all 
such new employees. 
II 

Every employee who is now or hereafter 
becomes a member of the Union shall main- 
tain his membership in the Union as a 
condition of his employment and every new 
employee whose employment commences here- 
after shall, within (30) days after the 
commencement of his employment, apply 
for and maintain membership in the Union 
as a condition of his employment. 


Maintenance of Membership 
In addition to those agreements which 
provide for maintenance of membership 
along with a modified union shop, a larger 
number of agreements provide solely for 
maintenance of membership. In such 
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cases employees are under no obligation to 
join the union. However, those who do, 
must, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain their union membership 
throughout the life of the contract. In 
some agreements of this kind an “escape 
period” is allowed, usually at the end of 
the term of the agreement, and occasion- 
ally at the beginning of the term. 


I 
It is agreed that all employees now 
members of the Union, or who may become 
members of the Union, or are reinstated 
to membership, shall as a condition of 
employment, maintain their membership in 
good standing. 4 


It is a condition of employment that any 
employee, who, at the date of this agreement 
was a member of the union in good stand- 
ing, or who becomes a member after that 
date, shall maintain such membership during 
the term of this agreement; provided, how- 
ever, that he may resign from membership 
in the Union within fifteen days imme- 
diately preceding the expiry date of this 
Agreement and his employment shall not be 
thereby affected. 

III 


Every present employee who is a member 
of the Union shall be given a period of 
fifteen (15) days from the date of the sign- 
ing of this Agreement or the date upon 
which the Agreement is posted as herein- 
after provided, within which to elect in 
writing to be filed with the Company and 
the Union Committee to withdraw from the 
Union. If he does not elect to withdraw 
from the Union then the continuance of his 
membership during the life of the Agreement 
shall be a condition precedent to his retain- 
ing his employment with the Company. 


Optional Clause 

A small number of agreements require all 
employees who are not members of the 
union either to join or, as an alternative, 
to pay union dues, and sometimes initiation 
fees as well. The following is a sample of 
this type of clause :— 

Personnel hired who are not members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition 
of employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union Members and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off shall 
be a bar to further employment until such 
arrears are paid. 


Preferential Hiring 

Some union membership clauses specify 
only that the employer must give prefer- 
ence to members of the contracting union 
when hiring employees. Preferential hiring is 
frequently found in conjunction with other 
membership clauses such as the union shop, 
but it appears in the tables in this study 
only where it is the sole type of union 
membership directive on the employer. 
However, preferential hiring combined with 
union shop was also found in 16 agree- 
ments covering 13,500 workers; combined 
with modified union shop in 22 agreements 
affecting 33,600 workers; combined with 
maintenance of membership in 9 agree- 
ments covering 5,800 workers; and com- 
bined with the option of joining the union 
or paying dues without joining, in 9 agree- 
ments affecting 6.200 employees. Thus, a 
total of 56 agreements covering 59,100 
workers had preferential hiring clauses, in 
addition to the 23 agreements and 15,600 
workers covered, shown in the table, in 
which preferential hiring was not coupled 
with any other membership requirement. 


Check-off Clauses 


Check-off provisions may be divided 
broadly into voluntary and compulsory 
types. 

Under a voluntary check-off clause, an 
employee must sign an authorization before 
the check-off becomes effective in his case. 
Under some types of voluntary plan he 
may have the right to revoke his author- 
ization later; either at any time or only 
during a short period before the anni- 
versary, renewal or termination date of 
the contract. Alternatively, the check-off 
may be irrevocable during the life of the 
agreement. 

On the other hand, a compulsory check- 
off leaves no choice to the individual; nor 
may he revoke the check-off. The check-off 
may apply to union members only or to all 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

The following table shows the frequency 
with which the various forms of check-off 
were found in the sample of agreements:— 


Agreements Workers Covered 

No. % No. % 
Voluntary revocable or: soi e otic ces ares eb aan ee Renee 106 12 114,700 
Voluntary"irrevocable” ‘To -e: Soe e ee eae tas one 122 13 91,900 
Voluntary and revocation not provided................ 92 10 82,700 — 
Compulsory for union members...........+- wae eee Cees ERO 2 14,600 
Compulsory for all employees in the bargaining unit.... 241 27, 281,300 
Compulsory for some categories and voluntary for others 39 4 52,300 
INOpDLOVISLON, ” 40/20 cre cacti ticki nse ae eee RRS Hg hd na SF 291 32 148,800 

910 100 786,300 


Sample voluntary-revocable and voluntary-irrevocable check-off clauses are:— 
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I 


Upon the receipt of a written request 
from any employee forwarded through the 
Secretary of the Union, the Company agrees 
to deduct such employee’s monthly union 
dues from his pay and to transmit the dues 
so deducted to the duly accredited official of 
the Union. Any such employee shall at any 
time be at liberty to cancel his request for 
such deduction upon giving notice in writing 
to the Company through the Secretary of 
the Union. - 


No employee shall as a condition of 
employment or otherwise be obliged to sign 
any such authorization card but once an 
employee has voluntarily authorized the 
Company to deduct Union dues as herein 
provided, such employee shall not be entitled 
to cancel such authority prior to the expira- 
tion date of this Agreement while he remains 
in the employ of the Company. 

A compulsory check-off is usually, as the 
tables show, compulsory for all employees 
in the bargaining unit. It may occur in 
agreements in which union membership -is 
a requirement, that is, in closed or union 
shop agreements. It is also found, however, 
in agreements where union membership is 
not a requirement. 


In a few agreements a compulsory check- 
off applies to union members only, and 
occasionally only employees hired after a 
specified date are subject to a compulsory 
check-off. 


Check-offs compulsory for all employees 
fall into two main categories. The first is 
that known as the Rand Formula. This 
consists of the conditions contained in the 
decision of Mr. Justice Rand, who was 
arbitrator in a dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and the United 
Automobile Workers of America, the main 
principle of which was that union dues be 
deducted from the pay of all employees in 
the bargaining unit whether or not they 
are members of the union. The formula 
includes a stipulation that it shall apply 
to regular union dues only, excluding 
initiation fees or other assessments; it lays 
down penalties for unauthorized strikes and 
picketing, and provides for voting with 
regard to strike action and union repre- 
sentation. The full text of this award was 
published in the Lasour Gazette, 1946, 
p. 123. A number of agreements contain 
the full terms of the award. In others, the 
formula is modified to provide for the 
compulsory check-off without all of the 
restricting and penalty features. 

The other category simply applies a 
compulsory check-off for all employees in 
the bargaining unit without any of the 
other features of the Rand Formula. Some- 
times it is combined with a compulsory 


membership clause and sometimes it is not. 
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The following sample clauses illustrate 
three types of compulsory check-off: 
(1) compulsory for union members only; 
(2) compulsory for employees hired after 
a certain date; and (3) compulsory for all 
employees where union membership is not 
compulsory :— 

I 


The Company shall deduct Union dues of 
—per week from all employees of the Com- 
pany who are members of the Union and 
shall submit same to the local union by 
cheque payable to the Financial Secretary 
of the local union, together with a list of 
names and check numbers of the employees 
on whose behalf the dues were deducted. 


II 


The Union and the Company agree each 
with the other of them: (a) that all 
employees, excepting students temporarily 
employed, who are hired on or after May 8, 
1950, and during the term of this Agreement 
will be required as a term of their employ- 
ment, and within thirty days after the date 
of commencement of employment to assign to 
the Union, through payroll deductions, an 
amount of money equal to the monthly Union 
dues, and for such purpose to sign an 
“Authorization to Deduct Union Dues” in 
the form provided (Agreement effective 
April 1, 1952). 

The Company agrees to a compulsory check- 
off respecting all employees of the Company. 
The amount to be deducted from each such 
employee’s wages each month shall not exceed 
the amount of the dues of those employees 
who are members of the Union or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents (whichever is the 
lesser). 


Both Membership and Check-off Clauses 


Although substantial numbers of the 
agreements have either some type of 
“shop” or check-off provision, the two 
aspects of union security are commonly 
found together. Six out of every ten con- 
tracts having a membership requirement, 
also provide for a check-off of union dues. 
The accompanying full-page table shows the 
relationship between the various types of 
union membership clauses and check-off 
provisions. 

Note that check-off provisions are infre- 
quent where closed shops exist. This can 
be explained by the fact that closed shops 
are most commonly found among com- 
paratively small units of craft workers. In 
such circumstances the collection of dues 
presents little problem to the union. In 
larger industrial units not having a check- 
off, the collection of dues becomes a 
problem to the union even though a com- 
pulsory membership clause may be included 
in the contract. Therefore, in bargaining 
units of this type, many unions will seek 
a check-off regardless of whether or not 
they have a clause concerning membership 
requirements. Since the Rand Formula 
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decision in 1945, an increasing number of 
unions have sought a compulsory check-off 
for all employees in the bargaining unit, 
both union and non-union. The table 


shows that in more than 15 per cent of the 
agreements analysed this type of clause is 
the sole union security provision in the 
contract. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec; Industrial 
Standards Acts, New Brunswick and Ontario 


During June, certain changes in minimum 
wage rates and working conditions were 
made obligatory by Orders in Council under 
the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. 
Six Orders in Council provided wage in- 
creases, as well as minor changes in hours, 
statutory holidays, vacations with pay, etc.; 
one granted a reduction in weekly hours; 
the cloak and suit manufacturing industry 
agreement throughout the province was 
renewed without change. 

In the construction industry at Sorel, 
a new agreement is now in effect with a 
scale of minimum rates similar to those 
previously in force; weekly hours remain 
at 48 but are now distributed throughout 
a 53-day week instead of 6, as previously. 
In addition, the new agreement provides 
for changes in territorial jurisdiction, pay- 
ment of Zone I rates to employees working 
in Zone II, under specified conditions, 
establishment of shift system and revision 
of the vacation with pay provision. 

In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new minimum scale of hourly rates (last 
complete schedule in 1952) provides in- 
creases for most trades ranging from 10 
to 25 cents per hour; a few rates were 
unchanged; weekly rates for permanent 


employees are increased by $12.60 for 
labourers and $20.60 for tradesmen; over- 
time in Zone I is prohibited except in 
certain cases of an emergency nature, or 
subject to permission. 

In hardware, paint and building material 
stores at Quebec, weekly hours are reduced 
from 51 to 48. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum hourly rates for 
checkers and coopers are increased by from 
5 to 74 cents per hour; for longshoremen 
and shipliners by from 7 to 104 cents per 
hour. The general longshore rate for day 
hours is now $1.78 per hour. In addition, 
all work on Good Friday is now payable 
at double time. 

Under the Industrial Standards Acts: 
In New Brunswick, a new schedule made 
binding for carpenters in the Saint John- 
Lancaster Zone increases the hourly 
minimum rate from $1.50 to $1.53 per hour. 

In Ontario, new schedules were made 
binding for carpenters at Owen Sound and 
for plumbers at Windsor, replacing those 
which had last been gazetted in 1951. 
These new schedules provide an increase 
of 10 cents per hour for carpenters at 
Owen Sound and of 40 cents per hour for 
plumbers at Windsor. 


Third of British Workers under Payments by Results System 


One worker in every three in Great Britain is covered by a system of payments by 
results, a recent survey by the Ministry of Labour shows. ‘ 
Payments by results is the system by which payments vary according to the output of 


individuals, groups or departments. 


Nearly 62,500 manufacturing and non-manufacturing 


firms in the country employing about 6,750,000 workers use the system. The only major 
industries not covered are coal-mining and railways. ‘ P ; 
Since 1938, the numbers paid by results in industry have increased considerably, with 


men and girls affected more than any other groups of workers. 


Before the Second World 


War only 18 per cent of the men and 27 per cent of the girls at work were paid according 
to output. Now the percentages for both these groups have risen to 29 and 37 respectively. 


More 


oys are now paid by results, although the increase from 21 to 22 per cent is smaller. 


Only among women has the percentage dropped—from 46 to 42, although the actual number 
of women paid in this way is greater as there are more women in industry. 

Among firms with more than 1,000 workers, nine in ten have some system of the kind 
which covers about half their workers. In firms with fewer than 100 workers, such methods 
cover a far smaller proportion of the labour force. 

_ Payment by results is much more common in directly productive industries than in 
service industries. In manufacturing two workers in five are covered; in textiles, engineer- 
ing and the metal industries, more than one worker in every two. On the other hand, in 
such service industries as gas, water and electricity, only two workers in every 100 are paid 


on this basis. 
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Labour Legislation in Ontario 


in 1954 


Labour Relations Act amended; time limits for conciliation procedure 


reduced, trade councils allowed to bargain on behalf of member trade 


unions. New Act designed to prevent accidents in trench excavation 


At the session of the Ontario Legislature 
which began on February 11 and prorogued 
April 6, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended and new legislation was passed 
aimed at the prevention of accidents in 
trench excavation work. 

The expenditure which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may make each year 
for rehabilitation purposes was doubled. 

Minor changes were made in_ the 
Elevators and Lifts Act, the legislation 
passed in 1953 and proclaimed in force 
June 17, 1954 to provide for the licensing 
of elevator and lift operators throughout 
the province and set standards for safe 
operation. New inspection requirements 
for the prevention of air-line explosions 
were added to the Mining Act. 

A new provision in the legislation under 
which allowances are paid to disabled 
persons authorizes an agreement to be 
made with the federal Government under 
which the costs of the pensions will be 
shared equally. The education Acts and 
the child welfare legislation were com- 
pletely revised and some slight changes 
were made in the legislation providing for 
mothers’ allowances. 

A new law prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour or creed in any 
place to which the public is customarily 
admitted. 


Industrial Relations 

Substantial amendments were made to 
the Labour Relations Act this year, the 
first since the Act was passed in 1950. 
The principal changes reduce the time 
limits within which certain steps must be 
taken under the Act in order to expedite 
collective bargaining and conciliation pro- 
ceedings, empower the Minister of Labour 
to refuse to appoint a conciliation board, 
and provide for the recognition of councils 
of trade unions as bargaining agents. 
Other amendments give the Labour Rela- 
tions Board certain additional powers in 
connection with the certification of bargain- 
ing agents. 

The Act now makes provision for 
bargaining and the signing of a collective 
agreement by a “council of trade unions” 
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on behalf of its member trade unions. 
“Council of trade unions” is defined as 
including an allied council, a trades council, 
a joint board and any other association of 
trade unions. The Minister explained that 
this amendment would especially benefit 
the construction industry, where many 
unions were endeavouring to negotiate as 
trades councils. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that such recognition did not give 
councils the right to apply for certifica- 
tion under the legislation. In a further 
amendment it is provided that it is not 
necessary for each individual union 
belonging to the trades council or the 
employees of each individual employer in 
an employers’ association to be represented 
on the bargaining committee. 

A collective agreement between a council 
of trade unions and an employer or an 
employers’ organization is binding on each 
of the trade unions individually and if 
any one of the group of trade unions ceases 
to be a member of the council it will, 
during the remainder of the term of the 
agreement, be deemed to be a party to a 
like agreement with the employer or the 
employers’ organization, as the case may 
be. When the trades council begins 
bargaining with the employer, it must 
furnish him with a list of the unions 
on whose behalf it is bargaining. If it 
fails to do so, it will be deemed to 
bargain for all its members or affiliates 
except any union which has notified the 
employer, either itself or through the trades 
council, that it will not be bound by a 
collective agreement between the council 
of trade unions and the employer. 

Under the Act the Labour Relations 
Board has authority to determine the 
appropriateness of the bargaining unit. 
A new provision—one which does not 
appear in any other labour relations legis- 
lation in Canada—empowers the Board, on 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


receipt of an application for certification, 
to conduct a vote to determine the wishes 
of the employees as to the appropriateness 
of the bargaining unit. 

A further change permits the Board to 
include in a craft unit “persons who accord- 
ing to established trade union practice are 
commonly associated in their work and 
bargaining with such group”. In explaining 
the intent of this amendment, the Min- 
ister stated that it would, for example, 
allow the inclusion in a unit of operating 
engineers of the coal shovellers who 
normally work with them. 


The amending Act also replaced the 
section dealing with security guards, making 
it apply to collective bargaining as well 
as to certification. At present the certifica- 
tion of a union containing guards is 
prohibited unless the union consists exclu- 
sively of guards and is not affiliated with 
an organization which admits to member- 
ship persons other than guards. Now, in 
addition, the Act provides that an employer 
is not required to bargain with such a 
union unless it consists exclusively of 
guards. Any question as to whether a 
person is a guard is to be decided by the 
Board. 


The period of time allowed for bargaining 
and conciliation procedures was consider- 
ably shortened, effecting a saving of 19 
days. The Act now requires the giving 
of 15 days’ instead of 20 days’ notice to 
begin bargaining. The minimum time 
which must elapse before either party may 
apply for conciliation services, unless the 
Board is satisfied that no progress in 
bargaining is being made and that the 
parties have exhausted their efforts to 
agree, is reduced from 50 to 35 days (20 
days after the 15 days’ notice to bargain 
has expired). After a conciliation officer is 
appointed, he is given 14 days in which to 
endeavour to settle the matters at issue 
and report the results to the Minister. 
This period remains unchanged. If the 
conciliation officer fails to effect a collec- 
tive agreement, a conciliation board may 
be appointed. The time allowed for the 
nomination of conciliation board members 
was reduced from 7 to 5 days and the 
period allowed after they are appointed for 
nomination of the chairman was reduced 
from 5 to 3 days. 

The Minister is now empowered to 
refuse to appoint a conciliation board 
where he considers it would serve no useful 
purpose. Under the labour relations legis- 
lation of all the other provinces except 
Quebec, the appointment of conciliation 
boards is not mandatory and the federal 

' 


Act and the Acts of Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
specifically make provision for the Muin- 
ister to refuse to appoint a conciliation 
board. In the 1948 Labour Relations Act 
of Ontario, which adopted Part I of the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the Minister of Labour 
had this power but this provision was 
dropped in the 1950 Act. 


The Act provides that, if a union does 
not make a collective agreement within a 
year after its certification, any of the 
employees in the unit may apply to the 
Board for a declaration that the union no 
longer represents the employees in the unit. 
A new subsection provides that if a trade 
union has not made a collective agreement 
within one year of certification but it has 
notified the employer of its desire to 
bargain with a view to concluding a 
collective agreement, and the Board has 
granted a request for conciliation services, 
no application for decertification may be 
made unless a conciliation board has been 
appointed and 30 days have elapsed after 
the board has reported to the Minister or 
30 days have elapsed after the Minister 
has informed the parties that he has 
decided not to appoint a board. 


A further amendment makes it clear that 
neither an employer nor a trade union may 
alter working conditions during the period 
of negotiation of a collective agreement or 
during conciliation proceedings, except by 
mutual consent. The previous provision 
applied only to employers. 

It is now an unfair labour practice for 
an employer to bargain with or conclude 
a collective agreement with another union 
so long as a trade union continues to be 
entitled to represent the employees in the 
bargaining unit. Similarly, no trade union 
may bargain or enter into an agreement 
with an employer so long as another trade 
union has bargaining rights. 

The Act provides that every collective 
agreement must contain an appropriate 
provision for final settlement by arbitration, 


_without stoppage of work, of disputes which 


arise concerning the interpretation or an 
alleged violation of the agreement. The 
Act sets out a clause, which becomes part 
of every agreement lacking such a provi- 
sion, providing for the appointment of a 
three-member arbitration board whose deci- 
sion in final and binding on the parties. 
An amendment designed to speed up arbi- 
tration proceedings makes it clear that the 
Minister may appoint arbitrators at the 
request of either party if the parties them- 
selves fail to do so. 
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A new subsection added to the section 
setting out the general powers and duties 
of the Board authorizes the Board. to 
determine the form in which evidence of 
membership in a“"trade union must be 
presented to the Board. In like manner 
the Board may determine the form in 
which employees register objection to cer- 
tification of a trade union and signify that 
they no longer wish to be represented by 
a trade union. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase from $100,000 to 
$200,000 the amount which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may spend in any 
calendar year for the rehabilitation of 
injured workmen. In all provinces the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards _ are 
authorized to adopt any means considered 
expedient to aid in getting workmen back 
to work and in lessening or removing their 
disabilities, and to pay the cost from the 
Accident Fund. The maximum amount 
that may be spent for rehabilitation is 
fixed by statute in all but three provinces, 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskat- 
chewan, where the amount is left to the 
discretion of the Boards. 

A further amendment clarifies the sec- 
tion which permits the Board to penalize 
an employer who has not taken adequate 
precautions for the protection of his work- 
men by imposing a higher assessment rate 
on him than is imposed on the industry 
as a whole. As re-worded, the section, 
now much like the corresponding section 
of the Alberta Act, gives the Board greater 
discretion by stating that it may add to 
the amount of an assessment such a per- 
eentage as the Board deems just when it 
determines that “sufficient precautions have 
not been taken for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen in the employment 
of an employer or where the working con- 
ditions are not safe for workmen”. 
Formerly, the Board was authorized to 
impose a higher assessment rate on an 
industry “where a greater number of 
accidents has happened in any industry 
than in the opinion of the Board ought to 
have happened if proper precautions had 
been taken...or where in the opinion of 
the Board the ways, works, machinery or 
appliances in any industry are defective, 
inadequate or insufficient”. 

The provision authorizing the Board to 
exclude such an industry from the class 
in which it was included for assessment 
purposes and to make the employer indi- 
vidually liable to pay compensation was 
repealed. 
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Protection of Workers in Trenches 


The Trench Excavators Protection Act, 
1954, is a new Act designed to protect 
workers in trenches from cave-ins, falling 
objects, explosions, accumulations of gas 
and rock dust and other dangers present 
in trench excavation work. It is the first 
Act of its kind in Canada, although con- 
trol of trench excavation is provided for 
by regulations of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and in regulations under 
the Building Trades Protection Act in 
Manitoba. 

The Act apples to all work in trenches 
except trenches four feet deep or less, 
trenches where the work is done only by 
the owner himself and those into which 
no person is required to enter. It does 
not apply to a mine within the meaning 
of the Mining Act. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
municipalities. Every municipal council is 
required to appoint one or more inspectors 
to enforce the Act in the municipality. To 
enforce the Act in territories without muni- 
cipal organization the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is authorized to appoint 
inspectors. 

Before work is begun on a trench the 
owner or contractor is required to notify 
the inspector of the name and address of 
the owner of the land and the contractor, 
if any; the location of the proposed 
trench; the depth and width of the trench; 
the proposed date of commencing work; 
and the name and address of the person 
who will be in charge of the work. 

No person under 16 years of age is 
permitted to enter or work in a trench. 

The sides of trenches more than four 
feet deep must be securely shored and 
timbered with good quality material to 
at least one foot above the top of the 
trench. Shoring and timbering are not 
necessary if the trench is cut in solid rock 
or if the sides are sloped to within four 
feet of the bottom of the trench so that 
the sloped sides do not have more than 
one foot of vertical rise to each foot of 
horizontal run. If the sides are sloped 
in this manner but not to within four feet 
of the bottom of the trench, the vertical 
walls must be shored and timbered to at 
least one foot above the vertical walls 
and fitted with toe-boards to prevent 
material rolling down the slope into the 
part of the trench with vertical walls. 
Drawings and specifications for the shoring 
and timbering of all trenches to exceed 30 
feet deep and 12 feet wide must be sub- 
mitted in duplicate to the inspector and 
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the excavation must not begin until- the 
drawings and specifications are approved. 
Shoring and timbering must be carried 
along with the excavating but if condi- 
tions permit it may be done before the 
excavation begins. Details regarding the 
size, composition and arrangement of 
materials to be used are to be laid down 
in regulations. 

If staging or scaffolding for handling 
excavated material by hand in relays is 
erected independently of the shoring or 
timbering, it must be strongly constructed 
so as to protect persons from injury by 
its collapse or from falling objects. If 
staging or scaffolding is attached, the 
shoring and timbering must be strong 
enough to withstand the additional load 
imposed. Ladders or other means of 
escape satisfactory to an inspector must be 
provided, spaced at intervals of not more 
than 50 feet and extending beyond the 
top of the trench. 

The person in charge of the work must 
permit only experieneed persons to handle, 
transport, prepare or use dynamite or 
other high explosives and he is required to 
post their names in the field office and at 
the magazines. One person is to be desig- 
nated to be in charge of blasting opera- 
tions in each section of the trench affected, 
and to supervise the fixing of all charges. 
Firing circuits in connection with blasting 
operations are to be broken outside the 
trench at a point and in a manner satis- 
factory to the inspector. Explosives may 
not be taken into the trench in greater 
quantity than is required for immediate 
use. 

The person in charge is also required to 
ensure that no harmful gases or fumes are 
present in the trench in such a degree as 
to endanger health. If such fumes are 
likely to be present, or if tests indicate 
their presence, sufficient mechanical venti- 
lation must be provided to protect the 
workmen. An internal combustion engine 
may only be operated if adequate provi- 
sion is made to discharge the exhaust at 
such distance outside the trench as to 
ensure that it will not return and accumu- 
late in the trench. 

Where rock-drilling operations are in 
progress, an adequate water supply must 
be provided at the drill hole to prevent 
the dissemination of dust into the breath- 
ing area of the drill operator or any other 
workers. 

Hats designed to protect persons from 
falling objects must be worn by persons 
working in a trench more than six feet 
deep. No tools, machinery, timber, rock 
or other material may be placed or stored 


within two feet of the edge of a trench. 
The Act also provides that vehicles, 
machinery or horses may not be driven, 
operated or located so close to the edge 
of the trench as to endanger the stability 
of the walls by vibration. 

Fences, guards or barricades must be 
provided near the sides of the trench to 
prevent persons from falling in, and must 
be kept in place at all times except when 
their presence will interfere with the 
excavation work. When operations are 
suspended and during darkness the guards 
must be in place and all piles of exca- 
vated material, tools and machinery must 
be marked by lighted lanterns or flares. 
No person may move, alter or destroy any 
shoring, timbering, or fencing required by 
the Act or regulations without permission 
of the owner or contractor. During periods 
of temporary shut-down no person may 
work alone in a trench more than 20 feet 
deep unless another person is on duty 
nearby outside the trench. 

An obligation is placed on the owner of 
the land, or on the contractor if the work 
is done under contract, to ensure that the 
provisions of the Act and regulations are 
observed. The person in charge must not 
allow anyone to enter the trench if the 
Act is not being complied with. If an 
inspector finds a violation of the Act, he 
may require compliance by written order 
and, until the order is carried out, the 
work on the part of the trench where the 
violation occurred must be suspended. If 
the person to whom the inspector’s order 
is directed is found guilty of failing to 
obey the order, he will be liable, on 
summary conviction, to a fine of from $10 
to $100 for every day on which the viola- 
tion continues. The general penalty pro- 
vided for violations of the Act is a 
maximum fine of $500. 

The Act does not affect the authority of 
a municipality to pass by-laws relating to 
safety in trench construction work and 
does not affect any by-law which imposes 
additional or more stringent requirements. 

Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to regulate 
the method of shoring and timbering, to 
provide for fees for inspection and other 
matters. 


Safe Operation of Elevators and Lifts 

The Elevators and Lifts Act was passed 
in 1953 to provide for the compulsory 
licensing and inspection of elevators, dumb- 
waiters, escalators, manlifts and incline lifts 
“(L.G., 1953, p. 1641). 
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Several minor amendments were made to 
the Act this year. Some of these merely 
clarify the wording of certain sections prior 
to the Act being proclaimed in force. 

The Act authorized the issuing of regu- 
lations to prescribe the qualifications and 
provide for the licensing of elevator oper- 
ators. When such regulations are made, 
the amending Act states, only a qualified 
or licensed attendant may be permitted to 
operate an elevator or incline lift. 

In addition to the provision prohibiting 
any person from operating an elevator or 
other lift if he has reason to believe it 
is in an unsafe condition, there is now 
also the general stipulation that no person 
shall operate an elevator, dumbwaiter, 
escalator or lift or permit it to be operated 
in an unsafe manner. A further amend- 
ment makes it clear that the prohibition 
in the Act against operating unlicensed or 
unsafe equipment does not apply to an 
inspector during the installation, alteration, 
repair, testing or inspection of the equip- 
ment. An amendment also authorizes the 
fixing by regulation of inspection fees for 
the annual inspection of every elevator and 
hoist which is required by the Act. 

The Act provides that no urban muni- 
cipality, except Toronto, may pass by-laws 
relating to any matter covered by the Act 
and that all such by-laws now in existence 
will be repealed when the Act is pro- 
claimed. The amendment states, however, 
that this prohibition does .not apply to 
by-laws prescribing fire safety require- 
ments for hoistway enclosures. In the 
event of conflict between such a by-law 
and the Act or regulations the provision 
prescribing the more stringent requirements 
will prevail. 

The Act was proclaimed in force on 
June 17 and regulations providing for the 
licensing of elevating devices, the granting 
of certificates of competency to inspectors 
and elevator operators, the submission of 
plans and specifications, fees and other 
matters were gazetted on June 19. (See 
page 1158.) 


Safety in Mines 


New sections added to Part VIII of the 
Mining Act, which governs the safety and 
health of persons working in mines, are 
chiefly designed to minimize the danger of 
air-line explosions. The Act already 
required air receivers at the surface to be 
inspected annually by an inspector and 
the inspection certificate to be posted in 
the compressor room at all times. 

In addition, all intercoolers, aftercoolers, 
inlet and discharge valves on stationary 
compressors in operation must be exam- 
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ined at least once in every 12 months and 
cleaned when necessary. A temperature- 
indicating device must be installed on the 
high pressure discharge of each com- 
pressor and the temperature must be 
recorded at least once a shift. 

All air receivers on the surface are 
required to be examined at least once 
every 12 months and must be cleaned 
when necessary. A book must be kept for 
recording the date of every examination 
and cleaning required by the amendments 
and a note must be made regarding the 
condition of the appliance examined or 
cleaned. 


Operating Engineers 


The Operating Engineers Act, 1953, which 
has not yet been brought into force, was 
amended to provide that certificates of 
registration of plants and certificates of 
qualification of engineers granted under the 
legislation now in effect will continue in 
force after the new Act is proclaimed (L.G., 
1953, p.’ 1643). 


Fair Accommodation Practices 


The Fair Accommodation Practices Act 
is a new piece of legislation designed to 
prevent discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour or creed in places to which the 
pubic is customarily admitted. It is a 
further step in the Ontario Government’s 
program against discrimination which has 
developed over the past 10 years and which 
has been embodied in four other statutes. 

The first of these, the Racial Discrim- 
ination Act, was passed in 1944 to prohibit 
the publication or display of notices, signs 
or other representation indicating discrim- 
ination or intent to discriminate because 
of race or creed. The Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Amendment Act, 1950, 
renders null and void covenants restricting 
the sale, ownership, occupation or use of 
land because of the race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin of 
any person. <A section of the Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, invalidates a collec- 
tive agreement which discriminates against 
a person because of race or creed. Finally, 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, 1951, 
prohibits discrimination in hiring, in all 
conditions of employment and in trade 
union membership. } 

The preamble to the new law states that 
it was enacted because it is already public 
policy in Ontario and in accord with the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights that places to which the public is 
customarily admitted should be open to all 
persons. The Act goes on to declare: “No 
person shall deny to any person or class of 


persons the accommodation, services or 
facilities available in any place to which 
the public is customarily admitted because 
of the race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin of such person 
or class of persons.” 

The Act also contains the provisions of 
the Racial Discrimination Act, wihch is now 
repealed. It prohibits a person from pub- 
lishing or displaying or from causing or 
permitting to be published or displayed on 
lands or premises, in a newspaper or 
through a radio broadcasting station or by 
any other medium which he owns or con- 
trols, any notice, sign, symbol or repre- 
sentation indicating discrimination against 
any person because of race or creed. The 
Act states, however, that it shall not be 
deemed to interfere with free expressions 
of opinion on any subject by speech or 
writing nor to confer any protection or 
benefit upon enemy aliens. 

Complaints of violations of the Act are 
to be dealt with in the same manner as 
complaints under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, that is, by investigation and 
conciliation. It is expected that the Act 
will be administered by the Minister of 
Labour through the Fair Employment 
Practices Branch of the Department of 
Labour. A complaint is to be made in 
writing to the Minister on a form pre- 
scribed by him. The Minister is to try 
to effect a settlement, first by having an 
officer investigate the complaint and, if he 
fails, by appointing a commission with the 
powers of a conciliation board under the 
Labour Relations Act. After attempting 
to ascertain the facts, which will include 
giving the parties full opportunity to 
present evidence and to make submissions, 
the Commission will recommend to the 
Minister the course which should be taken. 
The Minister may then issue whatever 
order he considers necessary and the order 
is final and must be complied with. 

Failure to comply with any provisions of 
the Act or an order of the Minister will 
make an individual liable, on summary 
conviction, to a fine of $50 and a corpora- 
tion to a fine of $100. A prosecution may 
be instituted only with the written consent 
of the Minister. If a person has been 
convicted of a violation of Section 3 of the 
Act (the publication or display of discrim- 
inatory signs, etc.) the Minister may apply 
to the Supreme Court for an order enjoin- 
ing such person from continuing the offence. 


Protection of Children 
The Child Welfare Act, 1954, is a con- 


- solidation and revision of three previous 
statutes dealing with child welfare, the 


Children of Unmarried Parents Act, the 
Adoption Act and the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act. The latter Act was the statute 
which restricted the employment of 
children under 16 in street trades and 
public places of amusement. 

As before, the Act prohibits girls under 
16 and boys under 12 years of age from 
engaging in a street trade or occupation. 
Boys between 12 and 16 may not engage 
in street trades before 6 am. and after 
9 p.m. Previously the Act permitted boys 
between 12 and 16 to carry on street trades 
until 10 p.m. 

The new Act also continues to prohibit 
children from offering anything for sale 
or from performing for. profit in a circus, 
theatre or other place of amusement to 
which the public is charged admission 
without a licence from the head of the 
municipal council. A licence will be 
granted only where it is shown that provi- 
sion has been made to protect the health 
and ensure proper treatment of the child 
in question. Formerly a permit could be 
granted only to children over 10 years of 
age. This age limit has been removed but 
a permit may now be granted only with 
the approval of the Children’s Aid Society. 


Revision of Education Acts 


Eleven Acts dealing with education were 
revised and consolidated into three new 
statutes, The Schools Administration Act, 
The Department of Education Act and 
The Secondary Schools and Boards of 
Education Act. The provisions governing 
compulsory school attendance, formerly in 
the School Attendance Act and _ the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act, are now 
contained in Part I of the Schools Admin- 
istration Act. 

All children between the ages of 6 and 
16 are now required to attend school, in- 
stead of between 8 and 16, as previously. 
The new Act requires attendance from the 
first day of school year commencing after 
the child’s sixth birthday until the last 
school day in June in the year in which 
he has his sixteenth birthday. 

A child is excused from attending school 
if he is, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Education, receiving satisfactory instruction 
at home or elsewhere, if he is unable to 
attend because of sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause, if he is employed under 
authority of a home permit or employment 
certificate, if he has obtained his secondary 
school graduation diploma, or equivalent 
standing, or if he is over 10 years old and 
his parents require his services in their 
farm household or on the farm. If no 
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transportation is provided by the school 
board, a child who is under 7 years on 
the first day of September is excused from 
attendance if there is no school within one 
mile; if he is between 7 and 10 within two 
miles; or if he is over 10 within three 
miles. 

A child under 14 may be granted a home 
permit or employment certificate and be 
relieved from attendance at school for a 
period of not more than six weeks during 
the school year on written application of 
the parent if the child’s services are 
required in farming, home duties or in 
some gainful occupation for the main- 
tenance of the child himself or some person 
dependent upon him. A child over 14 years 
of age may be granted a certificate of 
exemption for an unlimited period on 
application of the parent if he is required 
for home duties or if he is to be employed 
for the maintenance of himself or his 
dependents. The certificate of exemption 
may be revoked if in the opinion of the 
attendance officer the conditions under 
which it was issued cease to exist. 

The provisions of the former Act 
respecting part-time courses are now 
rescinded. Previously, children between 14 
and 16 who held a home permit or employ- 
ment certificate were required to attend at 
least 400 hours of part-time instruction 
each year, and adolescents between 16 and 
18 were required to attend for 320 hours 
yearly unless excused by the Act. No 
person between 16 and 18 could be 
employed unless he held a school dismissal 
card or a school registration card. Urban 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 
and over were required to establish and 
maintain part-time classes. 

The maximum penalty which may be 
imposed on a parent or guardian who 
unlawfully fails to send a child to school 
or on a person who illegally employs a 
child of compulsory school attendance age 
was raised from $20 to $25. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act provides 
for the payment of an allowance to a 
needy mother whose husband is dead or 
incapacitated or has deserted her in respect 
of each of her children who are under 16 
years of age, or under 18 if attending 


school An amendment permits’ the 
Director of mothers’ allowances to con- 
tinue payment of the allowance to a child 
between 16 and 18 years during the time 
he is on vacation from school if he is 
satisfied that the child will return to school 
after the vacation period. Previously, the 
Director paid the allowance covering the 
vacation period after the child actually had 
returned to school. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
was passed in 1952 to provide for the 
payment of an allowance of not more than 
$40 a month to permanently and totally 
disabled residents of Ontario between the 
ages of 18 and 65 years, subject to a means 
test. By an amendment this year, persons 
receiving workmen’s compensation benefits 
or an allowance from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service are no 
longer excluded from the Act. In future, 
therefore, a disabled persons’ allowance may 
be paid to a person receiving workmen’s 
compensation benefits or a war pension. In 
total disability cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the amendment will 
benefit workers who suffered injuries at a 
time when the rate of compensation and 
average earnings were low. 

The amendment also authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to partici- 
pate in the federal-provincial plan for 
providing pensions to the totally disabled. 
The federal Disabled Persons Act was 
given assent on June 26. It provides for 
joint agreements under which the federal 
Government will pay to the provinces one- 
half of the cost of pensions of not more 
than $40 a month to be provided to totally 
and permanently disabled persons between 
the ages of 18 and 65 years in cases of 
need. The maximum income which a 
person may have in order to receive an 
allowance is the same as that fixed under 
the Old Age Assistance Act and the resi- 
dence requirement is 10 years. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950, sought to 
require employers to institute the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues. The 
motion for second reading was defeated. 


A Brazilian labour court recently ordered a shoe factory to reinstate with full back 
pay a worker who had been caught stealing, because “to steal in case of extreme necessity, 
for example when there is sickness in the family, does not constitute a crime worthy of 
being punished”. The defence counsel said the worker had been earning a “starvation 


wage”. 
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Labour Legislation in Manitoba in 1954 


New statute provides for binding arbitration for firemen. Department 
of Labour Act amended; provision made for allowances to the disabled 


The Manitoba Legislature, which was in 
session from February 2 to March 25, 
enacted a new statute granting fire fighters 
the right to compulsory arbitration. The 
Department of Labour Act was amended 
to extend the powers and duties of in- 
spectors to other persons authorized by 
the Minister, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members to the Manitoba 
Labour Board, and to ensure that anything 
said or done during conciliation proceed- 
ings under the Labour Relations Act will 
not be admissible as evidence before the 
Labour Board or a court. Legislation was 
also enacted to enable the Government to 
enter into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the payment of 
allowances to disabled persons. 


Compulsory Arbitration—Fire Fighters 


The Fire Departments Arbitration Act, 
which became effective on March 25, 
provides for the arbitration of disputes 
between a municipality and a certified 
union of fire fighters when a conciliation 
officer appointed under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act has failed to effect a settlement 
between the parties. Similar legislation is 
in effect in Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Manitoba Act applies only to a 
union of firemen which thas been certified 
under the Labour Relations Act as the 
bargaining agent for its members and 
which, by its constitution, does not have 
the right to strike. The Act also stipu- 
lates that no firemen may strike and no 
municipality may declare a lockout of 
firemen. 


When collective bargaining has begun 
between a municipality and a certified 
union of firemen, and a conciliation officer 
has been appointed to assist the parties 
in reaching an agreement, the Minister 
may, if he is satisfied that collective 


‘bargaining has been carried on in good 


faith but that an agreement within a 
reasonable time is unlikely, establish a 
board of arbitration to formulate a collec- 
tive agreement or the renewal or revision 
of an existing agreement. If the board is 
not able to formulate an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties, it is required 
to make an award, binding on both parties, 
setting out the manner in which the 


‘matters in dispute must be settled. 


The collective agreement or award will 
become effective on the first day of the 
fiscal period of the municipality in respect 
of which the municipal council can provide 
in its estimates for any expenditures in- 
curred under the agreement or award 
unless another day is named in the agree- 
ment or award as the effective date. If 
a day is named which precedes the first 
day of the fiscal period, the provisions 
involving expenditures will become effective 
only from the first day of such fiscal period. 
The agreement or award is to remain in 
effect until the end of the year in which 
it became effective or until a later date 
specified, thereafter continuing in effect 
until replaced by a new agreement or 
award. 

A board of arbitration is to be appointed 
in the same manner as a board of con- 
ciliation under the Labour Relations Act 
and is to receive the same remuneration, 
but each party must assume its own costs 
of arbitration and share equally in all 
other. general expenses of the board, in- 
cluding the remuneration of the chairman 
and the expenses of any person, other than 
witnesses of the parties, who is summoned 
by the Board. 

Violation of the provisions of the Act, 
generally, render an individual other than 
a corporation or trade union liable to a 
maximum fine of $100; a corporation or 
trade union, to a fine not exceeding $500. 
Special penalties are set forth in the Act 
for declaring a strike or lockout. A 
maximum fine of $250 a day may be 
imposed on a municipality that declares 
a lockout or on a trade union that declares 
a strike. An officer or representative of a 
trade union who authorizes or participates 
in the taking of a strike vote, or who 
declares or authorizes a strike, or a person 
acting on behalf of a municipality who 
declares a lockout, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $300. 


Department of Labour Act 

One amendment to the Department of 
Labour Act provides that the powers and 
duties given to inspectors appointed under 
the Act, or under any of the Acts admin- 
istered by the Department, may be vested 
also in any other person authorized in 
writing by the Minister. To carry out the 
provisions of the Acts the inspectors and 
other authorized persons are now given 
statutory power to enter any premises 
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covered by the Acts for purposes of inspec- 
tion and to examine any book, register, 
notice, certificate, licence or other docu- 
ment which an employer, employee, 
manager or other person is required by 
law to keep. 

The penalties now provided in the Act 
for refusal to comply with the orders of 
an inspector or other authorized person, 
or for hindering him in the discharge of 
his duties, are a maximum fine of $100 or 
not more than 30 days’ imprisonment for 
the first offence, and a fine ranging from 
$25 to $500 or a maximum of 90 days’ 
imprisonment for a second and subsequent 
offence. 


By another amendment the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may, when appointing 
any member to the Manitoba Labour 
Board, which administers the Labour Rela- 
tions Act as well as wages and _ hours 
legislation, designate him as an alternate 
member to act, at the chairman’s request, 
in ‘the absence of one of the members or 
when a member is disqualified because of 
undue interest in any particular matter 
before the Board. Such member is 
deemed to have an “undue interest” either 
on his own declaration or on the declara- 
tion of a majority of the other members 
of the Board. 


A new section has been added to the 
Act to provide that nothing said or done 
by the Minister or Deputy Minister of 
Labour, a conciliation officer, the registrar, 
or an employee of the Department of 
Labour while endeavouring to settle an 
industrial dispute will be admissible as 
evidence in any action or proceedings 
arising out of the dispute which is before 
the Labour Board or a court. The Min- 
ister may, however, submit to the Board 
or a court a signed statement certifying 
as to whether he has been requested to 
do, or has done, anything that he is 
authorized to do under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


The above amendments became effective 
on March 1. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
authorizes the Government of Manitoba 
to enter into an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada for the payment of 
allowances to disabled persons. The 
agreement must provide for the payment 
by the Government of Canada to the 
Government of Manitoba of not less than 
50 per cent of the amount paid out by the 
province for such allowances. 
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The Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Board of the province 
will administer the provisions of the 
agreement. 


Oil Pipe Lines 


A new Pipe Line Act lays down condi- 
tions for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of oil pipe lines situated 
wholly within the province and authorizes 
regulations to be made to require safety 
measures to be taken during the construc- 
tion and operation of the pipe line. The 
Act is to be administered by the Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resources. Similar 
legislation is in effect in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and an Oil Pipe Line Act 
passed in 1953 in Ontario will come into 
force on proclamation. 

Every person planning to construct an oil 
pipe line must make application to the 
Minister for a permit and submit at the 
same time a preliminary plan on a pre- 
scribed form indicating the proposed route, 
size and capacity of the pipe line, and the 
proposed location and capacity of all 
pumping stations, gate and check valves, 
tanks and other terminal facilities. 


The Minister may direct the applicant 
to give notice of the application in such 
manner as he considers necessary. Before 
referring the application for approval to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
required by the Act, the Minister may 
also, upon his own motion or upon the 
application of any interested party, order 
the Oil and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board to conduct a public hearing on the 
matter. 

Provisions governing the operation of a 
pipe line after installation are also laid 
down in the Act. The holder of an oper- 
ating licence, or any other person, may 
apply to the Minister to have a pipe line 
declared to be a public utility. If the 
declaration is made, the pipe line and the 
operating licence then become subject to 
the provisions of the Municipal and Public 
Utility Board Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act. These include regulations 
prescribing safety measures which must be 
taken to protect life and property during 
and after the construction, installation or 
operation of a pipe ‘line, and regulations 
providing for their inspection. Regulations 
may also be made prescribing the measures 
to be taken in the case of an emergency 
which endangers, or is likely to endanger, 
life and property. ‘ : 

The Act came into force on March 25. 


———————— ae 
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Resolutions 


On March 19 a resolution was adopted 
urging the provincial Government when 
planning future public works programs to 
give consideration to the desirability of 
maintaining a high level of employment 
and recommending that full financial 
responsibility for unemployment relief be 
borne by the federal Government. 

A resolution defeated on March 9 
requested the Government to pay supple- 
mentary allowances to old age pensioners 
and persons in receipt of old age assistance 
whose total incomes do not exceed $40 a 
month. 

A resolution recommending that the 
Government consider the advisability of 


co-operating with the federal Government 
in establishing a national health insurance 
plan and urging the Manitoba Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in promoting 
such a plan was defeated on March. 24 by 
a vote of 44 to 5. 

A further resolution adopted on March 24 
authorized the Select Standing Committee 
of the Legislature on Industrial Relations, 
which was appointed at the current session 
to carry on the work which they had been 
undertaking as an Industrial Relations 
Commission in accordance with an Order in 
Council of August 26, 1953, to continue 
their work as a Commission. They are to 
make definite recommendations in regard 
to all phases of industrial relations and 
legislation affecting them. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Certification of British Columbia store union quashed on grounds that 
employer not given fair hearing. New York State's final appeal court 
dismisses appeal against order of Commission Against Discrimination 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


« «+» quashes certification order on grounds that 


employer denied opportunity to present evidence 


On March 26 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court quashed a union’s certifi- 
cation order, holding that the provincial 
Labour Relations Board had failed to give 
the employer opportunity to present 
evidence and make representations with 
regard to the union’s application. for 
certification as required by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

Mr. Justice Wilson gave the judgment 
of the Court. He stated that the ICA 
Act gave the Board power to deal with 
applications for certification by examining 
records and making inquiries as it deemed 
necessary, including holding hearings or 
taking votes. The Board could prescribe 
the nature of the evidence to be furnished 
by an applicant union and could determine 
its own procedure, but was required by 
Section 55 to “give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representation”. 

In the case at bar, the company was 
asked by the Board to comment on the 
application made by Local 580 of the 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union on October 29, 1953, to be certified 
as bargaining agent for its employees. An 
agent for the company wrote to the Board 
on November 3 objecting to the applica- 
tion on the ground that more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit were seasonal employees 
who would be employed by the company 
only four or five weeks longer. On 
November 5 he sent the Board a record 
of the company’s payroll for the past 10 
months, pointing out the fluctuation and 
noting that at that time the number of 
employees was at a seasonal high. The 
reason for this was that large numbers of 
employees were required to pack various 
food products which had a very short 
season. In both letters the agent requested 
that the company be allowed to present 
this evidence at a hearing before the Board. 


The Registrar of the Board notified the 
agent on November 5 that his letter of 
November 3 would be submitted to the 
Board for consideration with the reports 
of investigation into the application. On 
November 10 the Board certified the union 
without any further notice to the company. 
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Mr. Justice Wilson stated that in making 
the decision to certify the union the 
Board was exercising a judicial function. 
He referred to the judgment of the Ontario 
Court* of Appeal in Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, Local 87? v. Globe Printing Com- 
pany (L.G., 1952, p. 615) as justification for 
this statement. In performing that func- 
tion the Board was required to act 
judicially and also to give an opportunity 
to all interested parties to present evidence. 

The Board was not necessarily required 
to give the company an oral hearing; it 
might be that it could properly deal with 
the matter through written representations 
and evidence. In any case, however, an 
interested party was entitled to present its 
evidence. In the case at bar the Board 
had ignored the company’s request for an 
opportunity to do so. This was a refusal 
of jurisdiction, His Lordship concluded. 

The Court accordingly quashed the 
union’s certification. Martin and Robertson 
Limited vy. Labour Relations Board 
(British Columbia) [1954] 2 DLR 622. 


New York Court of Appeals... 


. . dismisses employment agency's appeal against 
order of N.Y. Commission Against Discrimination 


The New York Court of Appeals on 
April 23 upheld the judgments of the 
Supreme Court at Special Term and the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
requiring an employment agency to carry 
out an order of the New York Commission 
Against Discrimination (L.G., 1952, p. 1611; 
Oct. 1953, p. 1517). 

The Commission had found that the 
Holland Vocational Service in New York 
City had engaged in the unlawful practice 
of making an inquiry in connection with 
prospective employment which expressed a 
limitation as to race, creed, colour or 


national origin not based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification. The employ- 
ment agency was ordered to cease and 
desist from making any such inquiries when 
interviewing or receiving applications from 
persons seeking employment, from giving 
consideration to such factors in making 
evaluations of applicants for referral to 
prospective employers, and from using an 
application form containing any inquiry 
concerning change of name unless approved 
by the Commission. It was directed not 
to furnish any information to prospective 
employers as to an applicant’s race, creed, 
colour or national origin and not to accept 
any job orders containing any limitation 
on that score. The Commission’s order 
also required the agency to submit for a 
period of one year a record of the action 
taken on all employment applications and 
employers’ job orders and to submit all 
other records to the Commission until it 
determined that the agency was complying 
with the law. The Supreme Court at 
Special Term directed the agency to comply 
with the Commission’s order and the 
Appellate Division dismissed an appeal 
from that judgment. 

The appellant, the operator of the agency, 
raised a new question before the Court of 
Appeals. She challenged the Commission’s 
jurisdiction on the ground that the com- 
plainant was not an aggrieved person within 
the meaning of the statute because there 
was no finding that she was refused a job 
referral because of the discrimination. The 
Court did not deal with this objection 
because of the express statutory provision 
that a question not raised before the 
Commission may not be considered by a 
court. 

The Court of Appeals accordingly dis- 


missed the appeal from the earlier judg- 
ments. Holland v. Edwards, 34 LRRM 2018. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario issues safety regulations covering most elevators in province; 
B.C. Labour Relations Board issues rules of procedure under new Act 


Following proclamation of the Ontario 
Elevators and Lifts Act on June 17, safety 
regulations were issued covering most 
elevators in the province except passenger 
elevators in cities. 

The British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board has issued rules of procedure to be 
followed in carrying out its functions 
under the 1954 Labour Relations Act 
proclaimed in force June 16. 
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From August 2, 1954, employees of 
co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors of gasoline and 
petroleum products will be included in the 
collective liability system under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. Small retail stores 
and restaurants with only one employee 
are now also included. 


a 


Employees of rural municipalities in 
Saskatchewan who are employed solely on 
road maintenance have been declared 
exempt from the provisions of the Hours 
of Work Act. An exception from the 
44-hour work week for certain other 
employees was continued to July 31. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., March, p. 417; June, 
p. 859) have been amended to permit 
vacation leave credits to be carried over 
from one fiscal year to another in cases 
where the deputy head considers that it 
is in the best interests of his department 
to do so. The general rule is that unused 
leave credits expire at the end of the fiseal 
year in which they accrue. 

The amendment was made by a Treasury 
Board Minute, T.B.458000-2, on June 11, 
effective June 1, 1954. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act and 
Trademen’s Qualification Act 


Under authority granted by the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, new regula- 
tions applicable to trades designated under 
the Act specify that no one may engage 
in any of these trades unless he holds a 
certificate of proficiency or has entered 
into a contract of apprenticeship. 

The 10 trades listed are those of auto 
body mechanic, electrician, internal com- 
bustion engine mechanic, motor vehicle 
mechanic, plumber, steamfitter, radio tech- 
nician, refrigerator mechanic, barber and 
beauty culture. 

Regulations setting out the conditions for 
obtaining certificates of proficiency in the 
last two trades were issued in 1953 (L.G., 
April, 1953, p. 587; May, p. 737) and regu- 
lations for the other trades were gazetted 
in 1954 (L.G., May, p. 687). 

The amendment restricting work in the 
trades to certificate holders and appren- 
tices was approved by O.C. 788-54 on 
May 28, gazetted June 15. This is a 
further step in revision of the regulations 
governing licensing of tradesmen in Alberta. 
The requirement of a certificate in these 
trades is not new. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulations made on June 18 under the 
new Labour Relations Act in British 
Columbia and gazetted June 24 set out 


the rules of procedure for the Labour 
Relations Board. 
They set out the manner in which 


applications for certification are to be 
made, the procedure the Board will follow 
in dealing with them, and the criteria for 
determining membership in good standing 
in a union. The Board will consider as 
a member in good standing in a union a 
person who at the date of application for 
certification (1) has signed an application 
for membership in the union and (2) has 
paid on his own behalf at least one month’s 
dues for or within a specified period (“the 
period commencing on the first day of the 
third month preceding the calendar month 
in which the application is made and 
ending upon the date of application”) or, 
if he has joined within that period, has 
on his own behalf paid the union admis- 
sion fee in an amount at least equal to 
one month’s union dues. 

When a group applies for certification as 
a craft union, the Board may require a 
statement outlining the collective bargain- 
ing history of the employees concerned. 
The information is to assist the Board to 
determine whether or not the unit applied 
for is appropriate for collective bargaining. 

When an application for certification of 
the trade union for a unit is made in a 
case where the employer has_ separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the province, the Board may require both 
the applicant and the employer to file 
statutory declarations showing what the 
employer’s operations are and what the 
bargaining history ~in all the operations 
has been. 

All decisions of the Board are to be 
published after the formal notices or orders 
have been sent to the persons affected. 
Any request to vary or revoke a decision 
must be made within 30 days of its 
publication. 

The duties of the chief administrative 
officer of the Board, known as the Registrar, 
include the processing of applications, the 
issue of notices, the conduct of investiga- 
tions for the Board, and the issue of 
documents giving effect to the Board’s 
decisions. 

When the Board has directed a repre- 
sentation vote, the Board will determine 
the form of the ballot and settle the list 
of employees eligible to vote. The voters 
list will be the employer’s payroll for or 
nearest to the date of application for 
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certification unless the Board orders other- 
wise. The Registrar is responsible for the 
taking of the vote. As in the case of 
representation votes in Saskatchewan, the 
employer and trade union affected are each 
to be invited to appoint scrutineers. 

The regulations specify the information 
to be included in complaints dealing with 
unfair labour practices and in applications 
for the Board’s consent to a prosecution for 
violation of the Act. A schedule contains 
the form to be used in making an applica- 
tion for certification and various other 
forms. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 


Saturday closing of shops in St. John’s 
during the summer months was put into 
effect by a proclamation made and gazetted 
on June 8. During the period June 14 
to September 25, 1954, shops may not open 
on Saturdays except when there is another 
whole holiday in the same week. 

The St. John’s Shops Act was amended 
in 1958 to provide that a day on which 
shops must remain closed may be fixed 
either by the Minister of Provincial Affairs 
upon the joint recommendation of the 
Importers and Employers’ Association and 
the Retail Clerks International Association 
or, in the absence of such recommendation, 
by proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act 


The Elevators and Lifts Act, passed in 
1953 to provide for provincial control over 
the licensing and inspection of elevators 
and lifts, was proclaimed in force on 
June 17. 

The Act (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1641) is 
to be administered by a new branch in 
the Department of Labour under the 
direction of a Chief Inspector. At the same 
time regulations were issued under the Act 
(O.Reg. 82/54, June 11, gazetted June 19). 

Up to now elevators were subject to 
regulation by municipal by-laws, and cer- 
tain safety requirements were contained in 
Section 58 of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. A 1953 amendment to that 
Act repealing Section 58 was brought into 
effect by proclamation June 17. 

In general, all freight elevators, passenger 
elevators outside of cities, and some other 
lifting devices, are subject to the new regu- 
lations. They exclude passenger elevators 
in cities except those owned by the Ontario 
Government or a _ provincial Board or 
Commission, and other elevators and lifts 
in municipal buildings in Toronto and the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. The 
regulations also exclude agricultural elevat- 
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ing devices installed in or near a barn and 
used exclusively for agricultural purposes 
and certain types of small dumb-waiters. 
Certain other types of elevators and lifts 
were excluded by the Act itself, mainly 
those in mines, temporary construction 
hoists, lubrication hoists, feeding machines 
and various types of freight conveyors. 

The Act and regulations are designed to 
promote safety in lifting devices by 
requiring approval by the Department for 
new plans and specifications, the licensing 
of the elevator or hoist before it goes into 
operation, annual inspections, and the 
licensing of operators. Inspectors must be 
qualified persons holding certificates of 
competency. Contractors are required to 
be registered annually and may lose their 
registration if they fail to comply with the 
Act or regulations. 


Licensing of Elevators and Hoists 


Every elevator and hoist must be 
licensed by the Department of Labour. In 
order to obtain a licence the owner is 
required to send an application, with the 
necessary fee, to the Chief Inspector, who 
will grant a licence unless he believes that 
the elevating device does not comply with 
the Act or is likely to be operated in an 
unsafe condition or manner. Licences are 
renewable annually. 


The licence may be transferred by the 
Chief Inspector, on application and pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, but it must 
not be transferred while it is suspended or 
if the Chief Inspector believes that any 
of the conditions exist which would make 
a licence liable to suspension or if the 
applicant for transfer is in arrears in paying 
his fees. 


A licence may be suspended by the Chief 
Inspector if he believes that the elevator 
or hoist is being operated contrary to the 
regulations, if a major alteration has been 
commenced, if the owner has failed to 
comply with a notice or order of an 
inspector, if an insurer cancelled or rejected 
insurance because the elevator was being 
operated contrary to the regulations, or if 
the fees or expenses are in arrears for more 
than 14 days. Where the Chief Inspector 
has suspended a licence he must notify the 
licence holder of the reasons for suspension, 
the date of suspension, and send him a 
copy of the sections of the regulations 
setting out conditions under which a 
suspended licence may be reinstated. The 
Chief Inspector may discontinue the 
suspension on written order if he is satisfied 
that the conditions under which the licence 
was suspended are remedied. The licensee 
will receive a copy of the reinstatement 


order on payment of the special fee unless 
the licence was suspended because of a 
major alteration in which case the copy 
will be furnished free of charge. 


Inspection 

The Act provides for the appointment 
of a Chief Elevator Inspector and an 
inspection staff. No one may make an 
inspection of an elevator under the Act 
who does not have a certificate. 

In order to qualify as an inspector and 
receive a certificate of competency, the 
regulations require that a candidate must be 
25 years of age, obtain at least 60 per cent 
in an examination and furnish proof of 
being an engineer or having had adequate 
training and experience in the design, 
construction, maintenance and inspection of 
elevating devices. 

A provision is made for issuing a cer- 


tificate of competency to an _ inspector 
employed by an insurance company. 
Insurance company inspectors may be 


employed to make inspections under the 
Act. <A certificate will be issued if the 
inspector meets the required standard for 
a government inspector outlined above 
\s and if the insurer files a letter with the 
Minister stating that the person in ques- 


y tion is in his employ as an inspector or 
7 will be so when he obtains a certificate 
4 of competency, certifying as to the person’s 
integrity and ability to make inspections, 

and recommending that a certificate of 
j competency be issued to him. An applica- 


tion for a certificate of competency must 
be made on the prescribed form and 
accompanied by the proper fee. 

The certificate of a government inspector 
will be automatically renewed without 
charge each year so long as he carries out 
his duties as an inspector but the certificate 
of an insurance company inspector must 
be renewed annually before December 31 
by application and payment of the fee. 
An inspector’s certificate may be cancelled 
if he is found untrustworthy or wilfully 
negligent in his duties; is known to have 
falsified an inspection report or is found 
to have an interest in the manufacture, 
sale, installation or maintenance of elevat- 
ing devices. 


Approval of Drawings and Specifications 
The drawings and specifications of all 
new installations or major alterations must 
be approved by an engineer of the Depart- 
ment before work is begun. The regula- 
_ tions state, in general, that every elevating 


tion with it must be so designed as to 
ensure at all times under normal conditions 
the safety of persons and freight and that 


it must not travel beyond nor deviate 
from the safe limits of its fixed position 
or proper line of travel. The requirements 
for submitting drawings and specifications 
are set out in detail in the regulations. 


New Installations 


The approval of the Department is 
required before a new installation may be 
made or a major alteration undertaken. 
Not less than 72 hours before the work is 
commenced, the person undertaking it must 
deliver to the Chief Inspector written 
notification of the day and time he will 
begin. Every installation and alteration 
must conform to the approved drawings 
and specifications and must be inspected 
before it is put into use. In carrying out 
their duties inspectors are required by the 
Act to apply the CSA Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators to new 
installations. 


Registration of Contractors 


Contractors engaged in the business of 
constructing, installing, altering, repairing, 
servicing or testing elevating devices are 
required to apply for registration within 
15 days after the regulations come into 
force or, if they are not already engaged 
in the business, before commencing to 
carry on work as a contractor; they must 
apply and pay the fee for registration 
before April 1 in each subsequent year. 
The Minister may cancel a contractor’s 
registration for violation of the Act or 
regulations; if, while the elevator is under 
his control, the contractor permits it to be 
used while it is in an unsafe condition or 
overloaded; if he is so negligent in his 
workmanship or knowingly permits a sub- 
contractor to be so negligent as to cause 
a hazard to persons or freight or if he 
performs any work or allows his sub- 
contractor to work while his ability is 
impaired by the use of alcohol or drugs. 

When the Minister suspends the con- 
tractor’s registration he must give him five 
days’ written notice setting out the details 
of the violation and the nature of the sup- 
porting evidence and appointing the date, 
time and place of a hearing. At the hearing 
the contractor is entitled to be represented 
by counsel or an agent and hear the evi- 
dence against him, to cross-examine and call 
witnesses on his behalf and present his 
argument. After the hearing the Minister 
is required to issue an order discontinuing 
the suspension, continuing the suspension 
to a specified date not later than the 
following March 30 or cancelling the regis- 
tration, and he must send a copy of the 
order to the contractor. 
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Licensing of Elevator Operators 

Elevator attendants are also required to 
be licensed. To qualify for a licence a 
person must be over 18 years of age and 
have adequate experience to enable him 
to appreciate all dangers connected with 
elevator operation and to operate the 
elevator safely. A person 18 years of age 
or over learning to be an attendant may 
obtain the necessary experience only under 
the supervision of a qualified attendant who 
is present at all times and ready to take 
control. Automatic elevators and certain 
incline lifts which meet the requirements 
set out in the regulations are not required 
to be operated by licensed attendants. 
Otherwise, the Act provides that only a 
licensed attendant may operate an elevator 
or incline lift. 


Safety Requirements 


Safety requirements with respect to oper- 
ation and maintenance are also set out in 
the regulations. A notice in the form of 
a metal plate must be affixed by the owner 
in the load carrying unit of each elevator, 
dumbwaiter or incline lift and as close as 
practicable to the bottom landing of each 
escalator, manlift, ski lift and ski tow. 
The notice must set out in letters at least 
4 inch high the maximum capacity of the 
elevator or lift. The maximum capacity of 
an elevator is to be determined by the 
method which uses the maximum permis- 
sible stress and the factor of safety for 
material used, set out in the Code. The 
plate or label supplied by the Department 
setting forth the installation number must 
also be displayed. In the case of a freight 
elevator, a notice must be displayed in the 
car stating that no person other than the 
attendant and freight handlers must ride in 
the elevator. 

With regard to the operation of elevators 
and lifts, the regulations prohibit the use 
of any elevating device unless it is main- 
tained at all times in a condition which 
will ensure safety in all respects. No 
person may use an elevator or lift unless 
the required plates, labels or notices are 
maintained in such location and condition 
as to be clearly legible at all times. Every 
elevating device must always be maintained 
so that it will not travel beyond nor deviate 
from the safe limits of its fixed position 
or proper line of travel. 

No person must conduct himself in or 
around an elevator so as to impair its safe 
operation or so as to endanger himself or 
others or any freight. No person may 
remove or interfere with any safety device 
installed in connection with an elevator, 
except an inspector or a contractor or 
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competent mechanic making a test or 
repair. If a safety device is removed or 
interfered with, the inspector, contractor 
or mechanic must make sure that the 
elevator is not used until it is restored 
in good working order except for inspec- 
tion, or repairs. 


Fees 


The fees set for inspections, approval of 
drawings and for the various licences 
required and the application forms are 
appended to the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three orders issued under the Saskat- 
chewan Hours of Work Act in 1953 
permitting an exception from the 44-hour 
standard set by the Act until May 31, 1954, 
have been amended. 


The period during which shop and office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with a population of between 300 and 500 
may work up to 48 hours a week without 
payment of overtime has been extended 
from May 31 to July 31, 1954. A 48-hour 
work week without payment of overtime 
is also permitted until July 31, 1954, in 
140 listed places with a population of more 
than 300, including the nine larger towns 
but excluding cities, for employees in 
establishments other than shops, offices and 
factories. 


The extension of the period was made 
effective by O.C. 1275/54, gazetted June 11, 
which amends O.C. 867/53, 868/53 and 
1019/53 (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1192). 

An Order in Council, O.C. 1466/54 of 
June 25, gazetted July 2, declared 
employees of a rural municipality employed 
solely on road maintenance to be exempt 
from the provisions of the Act. 

The Act provides that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the council of any city, 
town or village or without such recom- 
mendation, may declare the Act not to 
apply to the employees in any specified 
class of employment if this is considered 
necessary or expedient having regard to 
the nature of the work and the conditions 
of employment and the welfare of the 
employees. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


The coverage of the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was amended by 
two recent Orders in Council made on 
June 25 and gazetted July 2. 


(Continued on page 1166) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1046, June 22, 1954 


The claimants, who are carpenters by 
trade and members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. of 
America, had completed a dwelling for the 
Strom Lumber Company, Ltd., Prince 
George, B.C., when on October 16, 1953, 
they were “sent” by the company to do 
some roof repairs at its plant. The plant 
was strike-bound and the claimants refused 
to cross the picket lines which had been 
set up by the strikers, who were members 


of the International Woodworkers of 
America. . 

On October 19, 1953, they filed an 
application for benefit, which was dis- 


allowed by the insurance officer on the 
ground that, by having refused to cross the 
picket lines, they had become participants 
in the labour dispute (Section 41(1) of 
the Act). 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimants appealed to a court 
of referees. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
representations from officials of the 
Carpenters ’ Union on January 8, 1954, 
unanimously set aside the disqualification 
imposed under Section 41(1) of the Act 
on the grounds (a) that the claimants had 
been sent by the company from an outside 
job to one involved in a labour dispute 
and (b) that in the light of Section 42(2) 
of the Act, had the claimants been sent 
by some other agency to the strike-bound 
plant they would have been within their 
rights for refusing that employment. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the insurance officer, on February 
3, 1954, appealed to the Umpire. 

In addition to submitting a _ well- 
prepared brief, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada requested an oral 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa, Ont., on April 21, 1954. The 
said Congress was represented by Mr. L. E. 
Wismer, Director of Public Relations and 
Research, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission by Mr. N. M. Retallack, 
Insurance Officer. After some discussion, 
it was decided to adjourn the hearing to 


a later date so as to enable the Commis- 
sion to obtain more complete information 
from the employer as to the extent and 
strength of the IWA picket lines on 
October 16, 1953. This’ information was 
received and on May 19, 1954, the hearing 
was resumed and attended by the same 
representatives of the Congress and the 
Commission. 

Conclusions—The evidence indicates that 


the claimants were hired by the Strom 
Lumber Company, Ltd., on August 18, 
1953, through Local 1998 of the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, to construct a dwelling on prop- 
erty owned by the company. When the 
dwelling was completed, on October 15, 
1953, the claimants were “sent” to the 
company’s plant to do some roof repairs. 
The plant had been strike-bound since 
September 26, 1953, as a result of a labour 
dispute between the company and _ its 
regular employees, who are members of 
the International Woodworkers of America. 
Upon reaching the entrance of the plant, 
the claimants were confronted with a picket 
line which they refused to cross. 

The Strom Lumber Company, Ltd. oper- 
ates a planer mill and is not in the con- 
struction business. The housing project 
which it carried out and for which specific 
job the claimants were hired was outside 
its normal activities and located away 
from the planer mill. 

On those facts I have no hestitation in 
agreeing with the court of referees that 


the claimants were wrongly disqualified 
under Section 41 of the Act. 
Apart from any other consideration, 


there can be no doubt that the planer 
mill and the housing project must 
be treated as “separate branches” or 
“businesses” within the meaning of Subsec- 
tion (3) of Section 41 of the Act, which 
reads as follows:— 

Where separate branches of work that are 
commonly carried on as separate businesses 
in separate premises are carried on in 
separate departments on the same premises, 
each department shall, for the purpose of 
this section, be deemed to be a separate 
factory or workshop. 
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As the claimants’ place of employment 
was the housing project and the stoppage 
of work was taking place at the planer 
mill, they cannot be said to have lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed. 

The roof repairs which were to be done 
at the plant must be considered as new 
employment and the question to be 
decided is whether it was suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act and, 
if so, had the claimants good cause to 
refuse it. 

As it was work in their usual occupation, 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and not normally performed by the strikers, 
there can be no doubt that it was suitable 
employment within the meaning of the Act. 


Had it been work normally performed by 
the strikers, it would have been deemed 
to be work arising in consequence of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and, therefore, not suitable pursuant to 
Section 42(2)(a) of the Act. 

It remains to be decided whether or not 
the claimants had good cause to refuse to 
accept the additional employment which 
was provided by the company. 

As the evidence indicates that the 
claimants were justified in their belief that 
they might have suffered violence had they 
decided to cross the picket line estab- 
lished at the entrance of the plant, I 
consider that they have shown good cause 
within the meaning of Section 42(1)(a) 
of the Act. 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims during May totalled 113,427, statistics* 
show: compared with 158,411 during April and 71,476 during May 1953 


A total of 113,427 initial and renewal 
claims was received at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during May, compared with 158,411 during 
April and 71,476 in May 1953. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on May 31 numbered 247,755, 
a decline of approximately 89,000 from the 
336,683 claimants registered on April 30. 
One year earlier, on May 31, ordinary 
claimants totalled 143,083. The live register 
on May 31 this year includes, in addition, 
38,254 claimants on short-time and 7,158 on 
temporary lay-off. 

A total of 126,316 adjudications were 
recorded on initial and renewal claims 
during May and, of these, 97,520 were 
entitled to benefit. Claimants not entitled 
to benefit numbered 34,623 (this figure 
includes 5,827 disqualifications arising from 
revised and supplementary benefit claims), 
of which 19,284 were on behalf of claimants 
who were unable to satisfy the minimum 
contribution requirements. Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,876 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


cases; “not unemployed” 2,948 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
2,127 cases. 


New beneficiaries during May numbered 
87,468, a decline of some 21,000 from the 
108,692 recorded for April. During May 
1953, new beneficiaries numbered 60,514. 


During May, a total of $20,709,106 was 
paid in respect of 6,575,003 days (of which 
81,922 were disability days), compared with 
$25,381,926 and 7,997,163 days (of which 
88,402 were disability days) for April and 
$12,195,255 and 3,919,260 days for May 1953. 

An estimated total of 246,269 bene- 
ficiaries received $4,188,446 in compensation 
for 1,341,840 days (including 22,481 dis- 
ability days) during the week May 29- 
June 4, as against an estimated 375,266 
beneficiaries who were paid $6,579,559 in 
respect of 2,075,460 days (including 24,563 
disability days) during the period April 

(Continued on page 1166) 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


POCO) Siar en 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 217 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 116 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the ‘strict, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 
No. of Contracts 


Department Aggregate Amount 


AN ULeUiyUI TT of ope Bere tart iy paar teeta Reishee veel en a 1 $ 52,125.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ......... 1 20,826.24 
Defence Production (May Report) ........... 181 1,541,923 .00 
Ushi Eloy SUH AUR pe aia Ree SE ae A IS ace 11 30,802 .50 
R.C.M.P. (April, May and June Reports)...... 13 155,497.70 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(ec overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $4,177.74 was collected from six employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 50 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Abernethy Sask: Benjamin Bros 
Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 
spillway structure for dam on Pheasant 
Creek. Near Hays Alta: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, enlarging about 4 miles 
of main canal, Bow River project. Near 
Vaurhall Alta: Adams Berg & Griffith Con- 


struction Ltd, enlarging & relocating 6 miles 
of existing canal, Bow River project; 
Square M Construction Ltd, construction 
of about 26 miles of canal, 18 miles of road 
& 4 miles of open ditch drain, etc, Bow 
River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of metals preparation 


shop. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Reardon Industries Ltd, 
*interior & exterior painting of houses. 
Tuft’s Cove N S: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, *roofing & metal work, 
Central Heating Plant; L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, landscaping. Benny Farm 
P @: St Lawrence Steeplejacks, exterior 
painting; Planned Renovators Co, repairs 
to boilers. Montreal North P Q: E Milot, 
exterior painting. St Hubert PQ: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. 
St Paul L’Ermite P Q: National Land- 
scaping Service Ltd, landscaping & hard 
surfacing of roads & driveways. Villeray 
Terrace P Q: St Lawrence Steeplejacks, 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Marino Con- 
struction, construction of watermains; 


Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads, watermains, sanitary & storm 
sewers. Cobourg Ont: K J Beamish Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads, drive- 
ways & parking areas. Renfrew Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of houses. 
Kamsack Sask: Joe Vacola, *exterior paint- 
ing. Melville Sask: Melville Painters & 
Decorators, *exterior painting. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Henry Borger & Son Ltd, 
construction of sewer & water services. 
Calgary Alta: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, landscaping. Courtenay B C: William 
Suffill, replacement,.of existing septic tanks. 
Vancouver B C: R N Neven, “interior 
painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, road paving, HMCS “Avalon”, Buck- 
master’s Field. Bedford Basin N_ S: 
Cameron Construction Ltd, installation of 
pumping equipment & addition to water 
distribution system, Joint Services Maga- 
zine. Dartmouth N S: Cameron Con- 
tracting Ltd, extension to plating 
laboratory, ete, Naval Research Establish- 
ment. Greenwood N 8S: L G@ Rawding 
Construction Ltd, construction of pump- 
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house & water main. Halifax N S: Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
control system, RCN Gunnery Range, 
Osborne Head. Gagetown N B: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
treatment plant. McGivney N B: Mac- 
Pherson & Myles Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Bagotville P Q: 
Riverin & Fils Ltee, connecting up of 
boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. St Hubert P Q: 


Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, walks & parking areas; 
A N Bail Cie Ltee, construction of power 
plant bldg. Gloucester Ont: Argo Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of barrack block, 
HMCS “Gloucester”. London Ont: Pro- 
vincial Engineering Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system; McKay- 
Cocker Construction Ltd, construction of 
lecture training bldg, Protestant chapel «& 
sergeants’ quarters. Long Branch Ont: 
Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, *supply & 
installation of tile floors & base in offices. 
North Bay Ont: Dickson-Larkey Welding 
& Steel Construction Ltd, connecting up 
of boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. Picton Ont: St 
Lawrence Contracting Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels & outside services. Trenton 
Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to fire alarm system. 
Fort Churchill Man: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to bldg, D10. Winnipeg 
Man: John Plaxton Ltd, connecting up of 


boiler & supply «& installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. Dundurn Sask: 
Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of 
chapel. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of GCI instal- 
lation. Edmonton Alta: Alexander Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of barrack 
blocks & mess; Rush & Tompkins Ltd, 
construction of fire hall; A I M Steel 
Products Division Ltd, supply & erection 
of security fencing, Bissell & Calder radio 
stations (RCCS). Penhold Alta: Lockerbie 
& Hole Western Ltd, connecting up of 
boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment. Baldy Hughes B C: Fred 
Welsh & Son Ltd, *supply «& installation 
of unit heater. Chilliwack B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapel 
«& outside services. Esquimalt B C: Farmer 
Construction Ltd, construction of supply 
bldg, HMCS “Naden”. Kamloops B C: 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, revising 
existing water supply system «& construc- 
tion of reservoir. 


Building & Maintenance 


Scoudouc N B: Northern Roofing «& 
Metal Workers Ltd, application of 15-year 
bonded roofs. Camp Borden Ont: John D 
St Clair Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction Co Ltd, cubicling of bldg, RCAF 


Station. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Marson 
Construction: Co, landscaping. Trenton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete aprons & roads for 
the M E & RT garages. Sea Island B C: 
C J Oliver Ltd, permanent subfloor replace- 
ment & cubicling of bldg. 


National Harbours Board 
Churchill Harbour Man: Carter Construction.Co Ltd, construction of addition to grain 


elevator. 


Vancouver Harbour B C: Insul-Mastic & Building Products Ltd, recondi- 
tioning wall, Ballantyne Pier, sheds «& office. 


National Research Council 


Otiawa Ont: F E Cummings Construction Co, construction of extension No 2 to the 
Hydraulics Laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories; George Cashman Ltd, construction 
of extension to Cosmic Ray Laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Hermitage Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, “*dredging. Pinette Landing 
P E I: Matheson & MacMillan, wharf 
improvements (extension). Blandford N 8S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. Chester (Back Harbour) 
N 8S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Halifax N 8S: Standard Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of elevator & alterations 
to shaft & penthouse, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Pictou N S&S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*renewal of plate & replacement of boiler 
of tug Fredericton. Port Medway N S: 
Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Yarmouth N S: Kenney Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of ferry terminal 
(Part D); J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Weymouth North N S: Clare Construction 


Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Fredericton N B: 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to old public bldg. Moncton N B: 
El Pellerin, alterations, fittings, etc, Louns- 
bury Bldg, RCAF Filter Centre. New- 
castle N B: Diamond Construction Ltd, 
paving of Government wharf. Cap aux 
Meules P Q: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, shed 
reconstruction. L’Anse a Valleau P Q: 
James S Watt, construction of fishing 
harbour. Mont.Louwis P Q: Captain Irenee 
Verreault, *dredging. Matane P @Q: 
Marples Ridgway Ltd, wharf reconstruc- 
tion. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, instal- 
lation of elevators & alterations, etc, 
Customs Bldg & Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Rimouski P Q: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, harbour improvements (spur 
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wharf extension). Sorel P Q: L Lachapelle, 
construction of landing slip opposite shelter 
basin below Dock No 2. Ottawa Ont: 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
research piggery, Central Experimental 
Farm; Edge Ltd, repairs & alterations to 
plumbing & ventilation systems, Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; L Gendron & Fils, 
installation of duplex vacuum pump & 
receiver, Parliament Bldgs; H H Popham 
& Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
passenger elevator, Garland Bldg; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, construction of walkway 
bridge between Connaught Bldg & No 9 
Temporary Bldg; W O Pickthorne & Son 
Ltd, renovations for transformer room, 
Hunter Bldg; Alex I Garvock Ltd, altera- 
tions & additions to power plant, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations & improvements, Garland 
Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, altera- 


tions to 3rd & 4th floors, “C” Bldg, Cartier 
Square. Simcoe Ont: Pigott Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Toronto 
Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bois- 
sevain Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of Customs & Immigration Bldgs 
& site development. Fort QwAppelle 
Sask: B W Palmer, alterations & improve- 
ments to water supply system, Indian 
Hospital. Regina Sask: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of staff boarding 
house, Dominion Experimental Sub-station. 
Fraser River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, repairs to Sapperton Pile Dyke. 
Masset B C: Greer & Bridden Ltd, erec- 
tion of health centre for Indian Services. 
Port Hardy B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Prince 
Rupert (Cow Bay) B C: Armour Salvage 
(1949) Ltd, construction of floats. Sointula 
B C: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf & float repairs. Vancouver B C: 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of 
general post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Flat Point N 8S: Stephens Construction 
Ltd, construction of dwelling. Ingonish 
Island N 8S: R G McDougall, construction 
of dwelling & lighthouse tower. La Have 
(Fort Point) N S: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd, construction of dwelling. Seal Island 
N S: Jos 8 Surette, construction of dwell- 
ing. Point Lepreau N B: J S Parker, 
construction of dwelling. Cap des Rosiers 
PQ: J P A Norman Ine, renewal of brick 
facing on wall of lighthouse tower. Cape 


Unemployment Insurance 


(Continued from page 1162) 


24-30. For the week May 30-June 5, 1953, 
$2,248,673 was paid to 125,558 beneficiaries 
in respect of 726,684 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit paid 
for the week May 29-June 4 was $3.12, 
compared with $3.17 for the week April 
24-30, and $3.09 for the week May 30- 
June 5, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May show that insurance books or contri- 
bution cards have been issued to 3,754,897 
employees who have made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1954. 

At May 31, employers registered num- 
bered 257,294, an increase of 258 during 
the month. 
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Salmon P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, construction of dwellings & concrete 
lighthouse tower. Fort William Ont: 
Hacquoil’s, additional development, Lake- 
head Airport. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. 
Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Fort McMurray Alta: Dawson, 
Wade & Co & B C Bridge & Dredging Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1160) 

All co-operative purchasing associations 
and all wholesale distributors who are 
commission men or commission agents 
engaged in the distribution of gasoline, oils, 
greases and other petroleum products were 
brought under Part I (collective liability 
system) of the Act from August 2, 1954, 
by O.C. 1491/54. 

The second Order in Council, O.C. 
1492/54, amended a 1946 order which 
brought retail shops and restaurants under 
the Act except where fewer than two 
workmen (including members of the 
employer’s family) were employed. ‘The 
amendment, effective January 1, 1955, brings 
all restaurants and retail stores under the 
Act by removing the exception. 


- 


SE — —— 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1954 


The consumer price index advanced for 
the second consecutive month between 
June 1 and July 2, moving from 116-1 to 
116-2. Four of the five main groups 
registered small increases. 

The change in the food index from 112-0 
to 112-1 was the result of mixed pric 
movements as increases were reported for 
eggs, beef, lamb, fresh and canned fruits, 
and potatoes, while decreases occurred for 


pork, lard, sugar and some fresh vege- 
tables. 
Advances in both rents and home- 


ownership were reflected in the change in 
the shelter index from 126-4 to 126-6. 

Household operation moved from 117:1 
to 117-2 as slight advances in coal, cleaning 
supplies, paid household help and a number 
of hardware items outweighed decreases for 
a few furniture items and appliances. 

Among the other commodities and ser- 
vices, increases in drug prices, newspaper 
rates and local transportation fares over- 
balanced decreases for gasoline and photo- 
graphie films. The index for this group 
moved up from 117-5 to 117-6. 

Further decreases in nylon hosiery prices 
were mainly responsible for the decline in 
the clothing series from 109-7 to 109-6. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 


The index one year earlier (July 2, 1953) 
was 115-4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 112-7, shelter 123-9, clothing 
110-3, household operation 117-0 and other 
commodities and services 115-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1, 1954 


Advances ranging from 0-2 to 0-6 per 
cent were registered for each of the ten 
regional consumer price indexes between 
May 1 and June 1, mainly because of 


increases in foods and rents. Food indexes 
were substantially higher in all 
general increases were recorded for meats, 
fresh vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, 
tea, and coffee. Butter and chicken prices 
were generally lower. Rents moved up in 
eight centres and were unchanged in two. 


cities as 


lower in five cities and 


a result of small changes 


Clothing 
higher in one as 


was 


affecting a few items, notably nylon 
hosiery. No over-all movement was 
recorded in the remaining four cities. 


Changes in electrical appliance prices were 
mainly responsible for the movements of 
the household operation indexes. Decreases 
for cotton sheets, garbage cans and lawn- 
mowers and increases in laundry, dry- 
cleaning and shoe repair services were also 
reported in a number of cities. Group 
indexes were lower in five cities, higher in 
two and unchanged in three. Other 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949= 100 


93709—6 


Index 1949— 100 


SHELTER 
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commodities and services remained at the 
same level in eight cities, while the 
St. John’s series advanced 0:1 per cent and 
the Saskatoon-Regina index declined by the 
same amount. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May 1 and June 1 were 
as follows: Montreal +0-7 to 117-0; Ottawa 
-+0-6 to 116-1; Saskatoon-Regina +0-6 to 
114:1; Toronto +0-5 to 118-2; Winnipeg 
+0:°5 to 115-3; Saint John +0-4 to 116-2; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0°4 to 114-8; St. 
John’s +0°3 to 102-5*; Halifax +0-3 to 
113-9; Vancouver +0-2 to 117-1. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1954 


Wholesale prices were slightly lower in 
June and the DBS general index fell 0-2 
per cent to 217-8 from 218-2 in May. 
Recessions in vegetable products were 
mainly responsible for the decline, although 
non-metallic minerals and textile products 
also moved lower. The other five major 
groups recorded fractional percentage*gains 
over May levels. 

A decline of 1-2 per cent in vegetable 
products to 194-2 from 196-5 was in large 
measure a reflection of the reduction in 
western wheat prices announced: early in 
June. This decrease, which outweighed 
advances in western barley, oats and rye 
in the sub-group, was accompanied by lower 
prices for bran, shorts and flour. Linseed 
oil and raw sugar also contributed to the 
decline. Sub-group gains were registered 
for tea, coffee and cocoa, potatoes, fresh 
fruits, raw rubber, onions, and canned 
vegetables. 

In response to a general lowering of 
gasoline prices and a fractional percentage 
decline in sulphur resulting from slightly 
lower rates for the United States dollar in 
Canadian funds, the non-metallic minerals 
group declined 0:3 per cent to 176-2 from 
176-7. Non-ferrous metal products advanced 
0-2 per cent to 168:3 from 168-0, increases 


*On base 1951=—100. 


in zinc, lead, tin ingots and antimony out- 
weighing decreases in copper, silver and 
gold. 

The textile products index moved to 
233-6 from 233-7 for a small net loss as 
declines in raw cotton and cotton fabrics 
barely overbalanced advances in imported 
raw wool, worsted yarns and woollen cloth. 

An increase of 0-4 per cent in chemical 
products to 176-6 from 175-9 was mainly 
the result of higher prices for paint 
materials. 

Animal products moved up 0:2 per cent 
to 245-0 from 244-5 when increases in fresh 
meats and eggs proved of more importance 
than general decreases in cured meats, 
fishery products, livestock, milk and its 
products, lard and tallow, hides and leather 
footwear. 

Increases in western fir and cedar Jumber 
and cedar shingles raised the wood and 
paper products index 0-1 per cent to 286-4 
from 286-2; small declines were registered 
for newsprint and woodpulp because of 
lower rates for the United States dollar. 

A small increase in iron products to 
211-7 from 211-8 resulted from an increase 
in galvanized steel sheets. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets was unchanged 
in June from the May level of 209-6. Field 
products rose 0-5 per cent to 151-9 from 
151-2 as advances in potatoes and western 
hay proved stronger than declines in flax, 
eastern grains and eastern hay. In the 
animal products group lower prices for live- 
stock, chiefly eastern steers, calves and hogs, 
were mainly responsible for the decline of 
0-3 per cent to 267-3 from 268-0. 

Residential building material prices 
climbed 0-5 per cent to 277-4 from 275-9 
between May and June. Of greatest 
importance was the increase in fir lumber, 
which outweighed decreases in millwork. 
Cedar shingles, shellac, copper wire and 
galvanized steel sheets also moved higher. 
Plumbing and heating declined because of 
lower prices for lead pipe and bathroom 
fixtures. Prices of non-residential construc- 
tion materials rose 0-1 per cent to 121-2 
from 121-1. ; 


Committee Aids 230,000 Persons to Emigrate from Europe 


By June 30, the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration had aided a 
total of more than 230,000 persons to migrate, of whom 65,000 left Europe since the 
beginning of this year. ICEM’s 1954 target is approximately 120,000 migrants. 


The Committee hopes eventually to raise the annual total to somewhere between 


200,000 and 250,000 persons. 
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pretectendelacksuts 


Canada, June 1954* 


An increased number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes during 
June involved a greater number of workers 
and caused more time loss than in any of 
the previous four months. More than 
three-quarters of the total loss in June was 
caused by disputes involving salmon fisher- 
men in British Columbia and beverage room 
employees in four Alberta cities. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 14 of the 31 
stoppages during June, causing 70 per cent 
of the total idleness. Of the other disputes, 
six arose over dismissals or suspensions, five 
over union questions, four over reduced 
hours and two over causes affecting working 
conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June 1954 show a 
total of 31 stoppages in existence during 
the month, involving 10,157 workers, with 
a time loss of 86,085 man-days, compared 
with 20 stoppages in May 1954, involving 
3,341 workers and a loss of 31,040 days. 
In June 1953 there were 31 stoppages, 6,452 
workers involved and a loss of 57,300 days. 
i For the first six months of 1954 prelim- 
t inary figures show a total of 94 strikes and 

lockouts, involving 25,250 workers, with a 
time loss of 364,970 man-days. In the same 
period in 1953 there were 85 strikes and 
lockouts, with 19,466 workers involved and 
a loss of 210,402 days. 


(The latest available information on 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LAsour GAzerte from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Gréat Britain and Northern Ireland 

According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in April 1954 was 160 
and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 175 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 29,400 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 73,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 160 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, five, 
irectly involving 1,200 workers, arose over 
—— 


" *See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in June 1954 was 0-10 per cent 
of the estimated working time; May 1954, 
0:04 per cent; June 1953, 0-07 per cent; 
the first six months of 1954, 0-07 per cent; 
and the first six months of 1953, 0-04 
per cent. 

Of the 31 disputes during June, two were 
settled in favour of the workers and seven 
in favour of the employers; three were 
compromise settlements and five were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 14 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953. The work stoppage of sawmill workers 
at Stellarton, N.S., which began on October 
19, 1953, was settled during the month and 
work was resumed beginning June 22, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


demands for advances in wages, and 72, 
directly involving 10,500 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 200 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 24, directly involving 5,500 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
52, directly involving 3,800 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; and four, directly involving 500 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1954 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 180,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April 1954 were 300 stoppages involving 
130,000 workers and a loss of 1,200,000 days. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazerTe. 


List No. 72. 


Census--Canada 


1. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. Ninth 
Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 2. 
Population; Cross-Classifications of Char- 
acteristics. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


2. Canada. Bureau of Statisties. Ninth 
Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 3. 
Housing and Families. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 19538. 1 Volume. (various pagings). 


Economic Conditions 


3. Knorr, Klaus Eugen. <A Critique of 
the Randall Commission Report on United 
States Foreign Economic Policy. Prepared 
by Klaus Knorr and Gardner Patterson on 
the basis of a conference held at Princeton 
University, February 4 and 5 1954. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University, 1954. Pp. 65. 


4. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Business Cycle Research and 
the Needs of Our Times, by Arthur F. 
Burns. Thirty-third annual report. New 
York, 1953. Pp. 86. 


5. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: Shall We return to a Gold 
Standard—now? New York, c1954. Pp. 
167. 


6. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Working 
Party of Experts on the Mobilization 
of Domestic Capital. Mobilization of 
Domestic Capital: Report and Docwments 
of the First Working Party of Experts. 
Bangkok, Department of Economie Affairs, 
ECAFH, 1952. Pp. 206. 
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Efficiency, Industrial 


7. Shaw, Anne G. An Introduction to 
the Theory and Application of Motion 
Sludy. Rev. ed. Manchester, Harlequin 
Press, 1953. Pp..37. 

8. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Equipment. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Manpower. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

10. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Materials. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

11. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Space. Washington, cl1954. Pp. 12. 

12. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Time. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

13. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Utihties. Washington, c1954. Pp..12. 


Employment Management 


14. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to be a Better Super- 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 

15. International Labour Office. Utilisa- 
tion of Holidays with Pay. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 64. 

16. U.S. Department of the Army. 
Your Employees and Uncle Sam; how an 
Employer can capitalize on his Employee’s 


visor. 


Legal Reserve Obligation. Washington, 

G.P.O; 1954e8 Pies: 

Industrial Health - 
17. American Standards Association. 


Safety Color Code for marking Physical 
Hazards and the Identification of Certain 
Equipment. New York, 1953. Pp. 11. 

18. South Africa. Department of 
Mines. Silicosis Board. Report for the 
Year ended 31st March, 1952. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1953. Pp. 21. 


Industrial Relations 


19. National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry. Thirty- 
third Annual Report. 1951-1952. London, 
1953. Pp. 56. 


| 
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20. Proceedings of New York University 
Sizth Annual Conference on Labor... 
conducted jointly by the Law School, the 
Graduate Division of Publie Service, the 
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TABLE A-1.— 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


Week Ended May 22, 1954 


Week Ended April 17, 1954 


| 
| Total | Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population....... 10, 234 5,096 5,138 10,158 5,052 | 5,106 
MP GTUVEMAL LADOUF LOPORI 7s ok es''s7 Dakin <2 abide as 5,392 | 4,202 1,190 | 5, 257 | 4,071 1,186 
Paraons. at Works i006. 5.500s00s<05> 5, 080 3,933 1,147 / 4,845 3,715 | 1,130 
Bh POWs Gl Mies ees kas ie dy Cede radeon wi 4,729 3,754 | 975 2,890 2,386 | 504 
Lees than 8S. hours ey .ses,. 926 or «8 sees. Baler | 351 179 | 172 |(2) 1,955 1,329 626 
Usually work 35 hours or more. Oo oe ee 128 97 31 1,752 1,254 | 498 
(a) laid off for part of the weakiwue.&. ses; / ad } me ba - . 
(b) on short time. . “Pr a ee 44 31 13 59 | 45 14 
(ce) lost job during thé weeks seal. soo. . / ie “ - » . 
(d) found job during the week. Rescate =| . : : ~ . ‘2 
(e) bad weather.............. rae 9 16 | 15 . 14 14 | ¥ 
(f) illness. . Pony eye ee De 23 17 * 20 16 | : 
(g) industrial dispute. .... nif 7 3 i ~s ° ) 4 
ORL ENORMCIONE, 6 MON 2 GS 2 Se ee ae ° “§ +3 (?) 81 50 | 31 
GED Ss Sarde ia <x DU wtod ns 2A os, 17 13 | * — {@) 1,560) 1,114 | 446 
; 
Usually work less than 35 hours ) 223 82 | 141 | 203 75 128 
Persons with jobs not at work................... . 95 76 | 19 109 86 23 
| 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 92 74 18 106 84 | 22 
(a) laid off for full week. . .. 10 | ? ™ 20 17 re 
(b) bad weather........... 25 ad . me sd ba 
AO pa SION, =, CLO F ES we Full bhak air de ces 1s 44 36 : 47 37 | 10 
(d) industrial dispute. ..... : : ms / * . * be / * 
eae VRORUIONS Us oy corde see “pee 28 21 . 22 15 * 
Ug Regn: 1 ga ea a 4 : “ 12 | 10 ° 
Usually work less than 35 hours. . eal ’ : = } : s * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (),. je } 217 | 193 24 | 303 270 33 
B. Persons not in the labour force. .................. 4,842 894 | 3,948 4,901 981 3,920 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 177 112 65 194 129 65 
iad) OGBENG TIDUBG Soy vac 4acn a s:a'e ee te ced Hoe « 3,412 | “¢ 3,410 3,391 . 3,387 
fi moue to senool..socy ea. ve seems eae 676 | 342 334 697 359 338 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle.............. 561 429 | 132 600 478 122 
(6h OChGP ud ce et eves cain Sasa xteb zacbeees . 16 * | * | 19 11 


* Less than 10,000. 


93709—7 


Week Ended May 22, 1954 


(‘) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
. (2?) The usually large number working less than 35 hours was due to Good Friday being in the survey week. 
explains nearly all the absence reported under (h) and (i). 


This 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended April 17, 1954 


Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time} Total Full-Time |Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for wWoOrk ic. < se cececccusecesiecees 235 219 16 320 297 23 
Without jobs........ 217 204 13 303 282 21 
Under 1 month. 53 —_ _ 66 _ = 
1— 3 months. 70 = — 107 _ _ 
4— 6 months. 61 _ _ 102 — _ 
7—12 months. 27 _ _ 23 _ _ 
13—18 months... ee Kd _ — id — _ 
AD ~ MG OVERS ce. Susi ciagreteie. dias) cin vials sine = _ —_ es _ — 
15 _ 7 15 5g 
* * * > * 
12 ‘ 13 i . 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man 
— Canada Nfld N.8. Qué Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexese oe cc sic vc veeeree sak ares 5,392 100 405 1,515 1,987 957 428 
Aonioulburelt.:; ach cok ccax cansaeenttans 891 . 53 221 245 352 18 
Non-Agricaltural, :sicccbss donegecneas 4,501 98 352 1, 294 1,742 605 410 
M@lOR oc on cc chs Sects Pi aueee oa ae <e 4,202 83 327 1,182 1,503 773 334 
Apricultoralss isicvsiee urs annie oes vier 854 * 50 217 230 339 fs 16 
Non-Agricubtural 2.5.0 os5s Obcscowveecs 3,348 81 277 965 1,273 434 318 
Wembles-, alas - 6 eset eeee ens 1,190 17 78 333 484 184 94 
‘Noviontttral oct res cauce veka e 37 og ss 15 13 = 
Non-Agricultural............. ee a 1,153 17 75 329 469 171 92 
EY GIA no Mice ds Pe REN Unico tea 5,392 100 405 1,515 1,987 957 428 
Ihe LY VORTA cake thoncesaaennea desea 515 13 42 182 166 83 29 
20—24 YEAS. soc vinsens Ch cekn ase engine 723 17 50 234 247 130 45 
Qh=A4 YORE. CR ssc teen ea Seth oe seen 2,498 45 183 704 917 441 208 
BGO VORIB S55 50 oats ale pind ca em ak ede 1,440 22 108 356 564 262 128 
66 :-years and OVOP..05. visewcevsentens 216 se 22 39 93 41 18 
Persons with Jobs 
AIL Stbue MPOUPR ie @ Vics ena eee des 5 oak es 5,175 89 377 1,439 1,922 938 410 
BIER Sto EE ga asap oie. s Us. s a cece dbase 4,009 73 301 1,114 1,447 756 318 
erase: 2 Sas Sse eens. cee brea 1,166 16 76 325 475 182 92 
LA BT ROUNGEL oc:> v5 5 schecnanislen se eieerte eee 886 * 52 219 244 351 18 
Non-Agricultural............ ae 4,289 87 325 1,220 1,678 587 392 
Paid Workersive cc. svarcen acct 3,885 72 279 1,103 1,551 537 343 
Males..... 2,834 57 214 803 1,121 377 262 
Werddins sone.) a .reth cect ce 1,051 15 65 300 430 160 81 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Bt Sexes. eo. sos caseee cere eteee con 217 11 28 76 65 19 18 
4 —< ce |\ ue  _/__ |__| Le 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Wexaal.. ..0600 cota tose kal Ose caters 4,842 141 450 1,352 1,567 880 452 
Mahe oo acn'aeitetriae al bieiietatis susan. Mee 894 41 91 229 256 bya! 106 
ROIARIORN.G anccstye setoawteaetleneaors .e 3,948 100 359 1,128 1,311 709 | | 346 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration ] 
5 
a { 
| ; B.C} r 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon 
N.W.T. 
ve 10401 OGAPE eae vascebs cents crac ay 2,777 18,005 48, 607 
L950 otal Mies...» seh attievesivs sae cases 2,198 13,575 041 
UOGI—VOtals actatts whe wie 4c c eteleie notion coed 3,928 46,033 104, 842 
iM TO52—" EO sorais sais «+s daitearswec cbcean t 4,531 35,318 86,059 
f LOSS otal sere « bemeiv's.« celdielsls tw vate sae 4,049 34,294 90,120 
gp 1953—January-May.......cvccseccscceasces 1,912 11,099 30,982 


1954—January—May.........ceceeceeveees 


TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ee ae 
el & 5 A. Ras] 
: 33 |: Fe | i 
Mook 28 #3 3 Bes! 38s : 
PTV AI EL ABH ali) 
22 |}4|&8 |ée| a| 8 |28/488| 3/3 | 28 
Cee RS eee ig FRA OR OE] Re, Ee ae 5,402} 114,786 
7 526) 85,029 


’ 4] Be a ees Rees CR al SN ee eee 1,526 : 
10,021) 6,339) 1,855) 3,185)13,766/17,250) 879) 26,492/10,380) 966) 91,133 
3,644) 2,371 698] 1,276) 4,342) 7,955) 281) 9,282) 2,439) 382) 32,670 
3,910] 2,829 985| 1,283] 5,078] 6,722) 364) 11,690) 5,259) 365) 38,485 


4 Due to ¢ in occupational classifications, ens with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
ible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


es Utilities, | __ 
f coat ts Transport- eine apples 
g ation, ervices, 
——. ee f ere & Lr a Communi- | (including newt Total 
T ishing, AcvUrINg si cation, Govern- Sascnts 
Fit a Storage ment) 
iS Trade 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 
1940—Average............- 26 78 11 63 60 6 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 
1942—Average............- 30 142 18 80 72 a bh 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 
1944—Average............- 33 171 17 95 83 13 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 
*1949—A verage 49 214 47 169 147 21 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 
1952—Average............. 76 302 62 230 199 32 
1953—Average............. 7 330 70 250 215 34 
1951— November 85 283 59 223 190 30 
; ecem ber 83 289 50 223 188 29 
1952—January.............. 80 282 48 215 188 31 
; February 82 287 47 216 193 30 
Marthe 2 Selig idin'cacs 75 293 48 217 193 31 
Aprils. oe ict nee rneaSs 64 293 53 222 194 31 
AY. Deer ae ae as 7 295 59 227 198 31 
DUUG op Sohne needa <i 72 295 61 231 202 31 
She ie: SO 72 297 70 234 198 32 
August, dictarames 78 308 75 234 198 32 
A September 80 315 74 236 203 33 
— GEODEN: cee raaes sce 83 317 78 238 205 34 
7 : November 84 321 75 242 206 33 
- ecember 7 325 62 244 205 34 
1958—January.............. 72 321 58 2467 203 34 934 
‘ebruary 70 326 55 234 205 33 923 
7 BLOB ig 06 cian Gert eree 62 328 57 234 210 924 
" Aorilits ha. eiet te oe 60 328 63 251f 210 34 946 
; MEG is ca eee 69 331 72 246 14 34 966 
A PUES © 52s stewie eee 75 333 72 251 216 34 981 
Wulveerk noone +: 77 330 76 253 212 35 983 
: LAS OTRG creeds cate « 80 334 81 253 212 3 9 
F September 80 337 82 256 224 35 1,014 
Oetobernciaansnccy. 78 333 83 257 226 35 1,012 
November 7 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
. 1954—January.............. 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
ebruary 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
BFGhinst nae cues §2 323 54 245 226 33 4 943 
RADIAN Cheater 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. + Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural! ooy are ded repor a total employment of 2.386.310. J 


| 
3 
1s oo ; = 
3 |Z <i 

Pereree | ke E 

2 3 = 

Year and Month | eee oe tS LC: ot Ss De s) 

fa} S —| = 3 = 

zc 2 ge a < = 2 a ra a 

= ag 2 = a 3 FI “6 3 

g 6 |£4/ 5 & ae E g|2 | 

6) 42 |a3| 4 Z oe o = 2) < oa) 

| ' 

LOA VORELO AS) Robe 360s tb Penta 95-7]...... | 93-3] 92-1) 104-3] 97-8] 94-7] 93-6] 97-2) 88-1] 97-1 
NG SReE Avene ge. Slay socks igine va santas WS tl ee | 102-6 99-6 105-2) 101-2} 98-9] 97-2 99-5] 93-7) 101-3 
AAO = Arverngee yrs 0 Wadi: vedic os ae ost ) 100-0)...... 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100 0) 100-0 
UNO Averages ecg 8 seats Aly ade tek bie | 101-5!...... 110-3, 95-6) 102-6 100-5) 102-7) 100-8] 100-8) 104-5] 100-8 
Nos Arwebage 5 oe iN 5 vce tee lice aeg ae 108-8) 111-7} 112-6) 100-3) 109-0) 109-2) 110-4) 103-9] 106-0) 112-4] 106-1 
MNOS A-VOra geo: oor SrgReca hes es ea8s siya 111-6) 130-2] 123-2) 104-0] 109-5) 113-4) 112-0} 106-0] 111-4] 120-8) 106-7 
AUOU=A SATUGOL, 53 -b OSes as eseds ia vans) 113-4) 140-9] 116-4) 101-2] 101-4) 112-8) 114-7} 107-2] 116-0] 128-5] 108-4 
May sy ELS 2 One eee eee 107-2} 115-0} 111-8) 98-1) 101-1] 106-4) 108-8} 102-5] 105-4] 114-8} 107-5 
Jan. MR LODS: SPOON cae dh i Miatore’ 113-0] 132-4] 116-7) 99-3] 107-8) 113-8) 114-5] 106-7] 113-5) 125-7] 106-4 
Feb. CS EU CR Soe Gree hee 110-3) 125-3] 110-8) 101-0) 100-6) 110-6) 113-1] 104-0] 106-2) 121-6} 101-0 
Mar. Le GBB ee iicilc 5 ot: CONE dares a 110-0] 117-8] 103-7) 97-9) 98-6] 109-7) 112-9] 102-5) 105-7| 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. WE PLOSB ch Tics PGE ss vee 110-0) 122-4) 104-0) 96-9) 96-6] 108-3] 113-2] 102-9] 105-7] 121-6] 104-6 
ay MW LOGR: 5 We Bits 4 Sa 80225 asia 110-9) 133-6] 108-3) 97-4) 94-8] 109-1] 113-4] 104-8] 109-2] 123-6] 106-5 
June PPRLONB:: BAGG cE GEOR sce 112-4] 144-1] 118-8) 100-7) 99-6) 111-8) 113-7] 106-7) 115-1] 127-7] 108-1 
July oa} ie oo ene Ae res oe 114-9] 154-7) 119-6] 103-9] 100-4] 113-7) 115-7} 109-3} 119-7] 131-3) 111-6 
ug. UR LOBBS teeta 28 PSE sgh og 115-6] 156-6) 124-6) 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4] 110-5) 123-3) 135-2] 114-2 
Sept. LpRRODR pote: B. Craas ty 9 xo 116-6] 156-0) 124-7) 104-0) 107-1] 115-6) 116-5] 111-1] 123-3] 135-6] 114-7 
Oct. IND LODS  Readehensas PoPeae Gs ee 116-9) 157-4) 119-8) 104-7) 102-2} 116-2} 117-1] 110-5] 123-9] 135-0] 114-6 
Nov. SES LORS i Psi ota: Fees oat 115-9] 149-8) 125-2) 103-9] 101-9] 116-3) 116-3] 108-7] 124-1] 132-4] 110-2 
Dee SL OBO VS DIP AE ch sth ae Oa vec ae 114-1) 141-2} 121-1] 100-2) 102-3] 114-6] 114-8] 108-8} 122-7] 130-1] 107-1 
Jan. Myr WUONt eed a raelt ate Sectein anny 109-9} 125-4) 105-8) 97-5) 99-7) 108-7] 112-3] 104-7) 115-9} 124-7) 103-2 
Feb. OO COD eee COT eE TT 107-0) 113-4) 96-0) 95-4) 97-6) 105-7) 110-8) 100-9) 109-5) 118-3) 97-5 
Mar. TE RY Say eae ree 106-6} 112-3) 102-4] 95-2) 96-8) 105-2) 110-2) 99-6} 108-7} 119-4) 98-5 
Apr. S| TS SE SI Cir ae, SR 105-6) 113- 93- 93-3) 91-3) 103-5) 109-0) 99-9) 107-4] 118-5] 101-8 
ay RODS Stas ou ed wa OY haat hc ater 106-1} 117-8} 97-6) 92-8) 89-9} 104-6] 109-0} 100-2) 110-2) 118-6] 103-0 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
100-0) 1-5) 0-2) 3-3) 2-2) 28-2) 43-1) 5-1] 2-4) 5-0) 9-0 


pel eo ae Se EE erat as iio 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
= or Aa esac 
weekly weekly 
Employ- Aggregate] Average Wages and| Employ- Aggregate Sneak Weqece 
es 


Year and Month 


Weekly |Wagesand . and 
ment | payrolls | Salaries | S#/#ries | ment | payrolls | Salaries 


$ $ 

1947—Average.......02-seee0s 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—AVerdge..<scevscswivienses 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1940—Average......sscercieete 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A-verage........+.-20+.++ 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—A'verage........sessecees 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A-VETAZE.....0cce een enes 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
TOBB—AVerage....6..csscccveds 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
May Be U0, emai eis 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
Jan. bis 2009), tok eaems ene» 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
GP ae ky LODS. Seaver. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
War ye ed rel ObR Suan bus a 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. A Re ee yee 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 1, S05R). ciceemscen se 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June DP LOOS sas vinicrnc his vin nis 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July dy LODE. cieawnrcsegs ts 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
ROR Wel GA ODR. octets ceane 5's 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept FOSS aw tape ae ares 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. Deo L ODS <cwleads codes ee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. BL Q68 se aaah ees 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dee. Dy dP OUBY his ate. 0 os 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Vans, wee MOBS ee ative ote tere to 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
WG Mrs SAD OWs cates ates oe aiatscats 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60-60 
Mariel, 1064S enn at saees 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
ted 1, QUE. eects aes tess 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

BY PL AOD iy tensces gies 106-1 146-7 137-7 59.14 107-3 150-2 139-4 61.28 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturi 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and Somnsoniaeon: (6) Pub ic utility © ition, (7) nM (8) a 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry ning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). j 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Area and Industries 


(a) Provinces 
ROO NDCIIN So 8 a ce alk Ubiaain Ge vib sinie-aa 


(b) Merropouiran Areas 


St. John’s 
MOOTNOV A soheslave kissin wks.» wapcsidad 
Pa Eh ee ee Se ae 


Balt Mie, Marie. 2-125 sacs cose teseds 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 


ee is 


ee ee is 


Transportation, storage, 
AAV: Pets ate ctatuttre tyhsaivig-s sss detainee een, 


Finance, insurance and real estate...... 
BPE CIOOIE PUM M sshd atin astalkwiiee« 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) ann Weekly Wages 


jand Salaries in Dollars 


Employment 


May Apr. May 
1, 1954 | 1, 1954] 1, 1953 


May Apr. May May 
1, 1954 | 1, 1954] 1, 1953 | 1, 1954 


Apr. May 
I, 1954 | 1, 1953 


117-8 | 113-1 136-8 | 167-1 163-3 | 196-1 | 53.23 | 54.19 55.00 
7-6 93-4 | 108-3 | 133-0 | 126-0 | 147-3] 45.93 | 45.45 45.7 
92-8 93-3 97-4 124-8 | 124-8 | 129-2] 50.37] 50.08 49.43 
89-9 91-3 94-8 | 120-3 | 124-1 123-5 | 50.61] 51.43 49.44 
104-6 | 103-5 | 109-1 144-3 | 143-2] 146-4] 56.68] 56.85 54.56 
109-0 | 109-0 | 113-4 151-1 150-6 | 152-8 | 61.35 | 61.20 59.65 
100-2 99-9 | 104-8 | 131-9] 130-8] 133-9] 56.02] 55.76 55.05 
110-2 | 107-4 | 109-2 147-7 | 143-0 | 140-9] 55.53 | 55.19 54.15 
118-6 | 118-6 | 123-6] 160-1 159-2 | 160-3 | 59.95 | 59.68 58.57 
103-0 | 101-8 | 106-5 | 146-9] 143-9 | 146:7| 65.11} 64.51 63.81 
106-1 | 105-6 | 110-9 | 146-7) 145-7 | 148-2 | 59.14 | 59.06 57.52 
105-0 | 114-5 | 142-7 | 140-2) 154-0] 43.25 | 43.02 43,32 
92-7 | 103-9 | 115-3} 115-8} 131-7] 59.52] 58.63 59.54 
116-3 | 109-0 | 149-0} 157-1 143-8 | 48.30 | 48.05 47.20 
105-1 96-3 | 131-3 | 139-4} 119-8 | 47.76] 47.55 44.95 
106-5 | 109-5 | 151-2] 144-3] 144-5] 49.18] 48.11 47.04 
96-8 | 106-2] 127-3 | 128-2] 138-7] 47.53] 47.76 47.15 
95-6 | 100-4] 135-3 | 130-2] 128-0] 55.18] 55.94 52.82 
68-8 87-5 92-3 93-7 | 117-9 | 52.27 | 52.92 52.37 
109-4} 113-8} 152-7] 150-4] 150-8 | 57.55) 57.39 55.71 
105-3 | 108-2 | 146-7] 144-3] 140-4] 53.99 | 53.81 51.29 
99-0 96-2 | 138-7 | 137-4 | 128-1] 62.90] 62.19 59.70 
157-6 | 166-1 | 202-6+| 199-2 | 219-5 | 66.06] 64.38 67.22 
145-7 | 165-0 | 224-4 | 224-0 | 255-7] 70.35 | 70.14 71.03 
110-3 | 124-1 150-5 | 150-7 | 167-2 | 67.38 | 67.22 66.91 
119-1 118-5 | 168-0} 167-0] 159-1 | 62.30} 62.04 59.91 
103-6 | 111-5 | 142-6] 141-5] 146-9] 63.82} 63.34 61.88 
83-9 90-9 | 112-2} 116-5] 120-1] 59.34] 60.86 57.85 
98-3 | 110-3 | 134-3] 186-3 | 152-0] 53.73 | 54.51 54.15 
102-9 | 108-0} 143-3] 142-5 | 145-7] 55.98 | 56.35 54.97 
132-1 | 133-8 | 178-6} 179-1 175-5 | 72.42 | 72.59 70.14 
111-3 | 112-9] 153-2] 153-0] 152-9 | 55.80 | 55.78 54.79 
115-8 | 120-0] 187-2 | 171-8 | 175-9 | 74.45 | 72.15 71.39 

1] 158-3 | 68.27] 68.29 69.70 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, Lead tege equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


tus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


ustries. 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services, 


he non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


‘ 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3- 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all-wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures | Durable Goods | Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month | ,. Average | Average \ | Average | Average a Average | Average 
| nace Hourly | Weekly | cba am Hourly | Weekly | Se Hourly | Weekly 
ours’ | Earnings | Wages | ours | Earnings | Wages . . Earnings | Wages 
No. Cc | $ No. ce $ | No. c $ 

1945—Average..... 14-3 69-4 | 30.74 | 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average..... 42-7 70-0 | 29.87 | 42-8 | 76-4 | 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average..... 42-5 80-3 | 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—A verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 | 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 | 42-5 | 112-0 | 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average..... | 41-8 116-8 | 48.82 | 42-0| 125-8] 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average......| 41-5 129-2 | 53.62 41-6 | 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—A verage...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
May 1, 1982..... 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
"Jan, 1 38-3 134-0 51.32 38°5 144-5 | 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 1 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 | 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 1 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. 1 42-1 134-9 56.79 | 42-3 146-7 62.05 | 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May \ 41-8 135°5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June ay 41-7 135-9 56. 67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July a 41-3 136-2 | 56.25 41-9 147-0 | 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. i 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct. 1 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov 1 41-4 137-4 58.88 | 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51.17 
Dee 1 41-2 138-4 57.02 | 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
tan, 1 38-5 140-4 54.05 39°1 150-1 58.69 37.8 129-1 48.80 
Feb. 1 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar. 1 4-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 52.31 
Apr. 1 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May 1 40-6 141-9 57.61 40-9 152-4 62.33 40-4 130-1 52.56 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year end holidays in the ease of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


May 1, 
1953 


133-2 


May 1, | Apr. 1, May 1, 
1954 1954 1953 

UNG WON ana sais. ot oy,a tine Stan Pee ae ee 41-8 41-2 42-2 
NOVA BOOUaa., aasarasiths adie. te aetenie ee ame 41-6 40-5 42-0 
New Brunswick 41-3 41-5 42-5 
OUED EGE re jest deleseuotar acute oes bet Lee 41-7 42-3 43-3 
LO gO Kea in one Ae eem Maer yeaa animate 40-2 40-3 41-4 
MANILODE. «somal chats as nustvia cit wees 39-8 40-5 40-9 
Saskatchewan........... 39-7 40-8 40-8 
Alberta......... oe ac 39-8 39-8 40-5 
British Columbia 38:5 38-4 38-5 
Mioritresll ii aS creter a syns eters dita x eenee ene ae 40-8 41-5 42-3 
PROTOnUG Te esewe my wiccin ain eiosar(tro 313,20 Ca 40-1 40-3 41-0 
1 ER TLS ee See ODEN EO MEER eR ABE Ginn oiccas- 39-8 39-6 40-4 
WAR Gie tect ieeet ian Ns ac ctc.s/./ 0,02 cae eee eee ee 40-6 40°3 43-0 
AWWANMENOE Miles Sesieein we cslire vies i c.r'sb, coe e eee 39-5 40-1 40-6 
VBNGOU VER eather s hyo atnasic as «sche Re 38-1 37-9 38-4 
nn EE aa eee 
1182 Re 


(in cents) 
May 1, Apr. 1, 
1954 1954 
134-7 141-0 
125-6 125-8 
126-8 125-8 
128-1 126-9 
149-7 148-9 
135-2 134-0 
145-4 143-6 
146-4 145-6 
169-5 168-8 
134-2 132-8 
150-0 148-9 
161-2 160-7 
169-1 167-8 
133-6 132-7 
167-2 166-2 
| 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S, 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly / Average Weekly 
; 
. 


Zarnings | Wages 
Industry ----——— — 
May 1 rey 1|May 1|May 1\Apr. 1 May 1) iMay 1 Ser. 1|May 1 
; 1954 | 1954 1953 | j 1954 1064 1953, | 1954 1954 1953 
no. | no no e ¢ hie $ Lo re 
WU ER Es, 9 A AOS Se gah 2 ane et: ee ee ee 42-1] 41-6) 42-4] 158-0) 157-3) 153-7! 66.52) 65.44) 65.17 
EEA SRINITS eeeuhs. c eet yoko aon oes ck bee va duess ads 43-8} 44-0) 44-5) 162-3) 160-7) 156-3) 71.09) 70.71) 69.55 
cial Be ee Ee oe ee a ee / 45-7) 45-9) 46-3) 139-0) 137-9) 134-1) 63.52) 63 30) 62.09 
Other MER ade ESE Oa EE AS vc Recep rigtic oy 6 «0m | 42-6) 42-9) 43-4) 176-8) 174-6) 170-9) 75.32) 74.90) 74.17 
GIS Se AA ee sk ti ie As ws go ale oo 38:7) 36-5) 38-1) 153-5) 153-9) 153-0) 59.40) 56.17) 56.2° 
MEM aeener ete eth Serres aac PAS oe eek HUET IS oa oie 0 in Dede 37-8} 34-4] 37-0 147-5) 147-1) 149-3) 55.76) 50.60) 55.24 
Oil and natural vane 41-6) 43-9) 42-3) 172-6) 172-4) 165-7| 71.80) 75.68] 70.09 
Non-metal..... a By 41-9) 42-0) 42-9} 146-9) 148-2] 143-3) 61.55) 62.24] 61.48 
Manufacturing. . ne 40-6) 40-9) 41-8) 141-9) 141-0) 135-5) 57.61) 57.67) 56.64 
HO0d GNC DEVERAGOE. ..245 5 speach yraccve lade ca Medes 41-4) 40-7) 41-4) 123-1] 123-1) 116-6] 50.96) 50.10) 48.27 
EGOS DYOUNGt, o'<. Ap Peek cok 0 1p sls Oe isn bucks ae | 40-2) 40-2) 40-4) 150-0) 150-0} 143-7] 60.30! 60.30) 58.05 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. eeceeee.| 89-2] 39-9] 39-4] 108-6] 110-1) 103-2] 42.57) 43.93) 40.66 
ETE OLA a Oey ee Va a 42-0) 41-4) 40-9) 136-6} 135-3] 127-2) 57.37) 56.01) 52.02 
Bread and other bakery products................... | 43-4) 43-0] 44-3) 109-6] 109-8) 103-7] 47.57) 47.21) 45.94 
Distilled and malt liquors. ................ ; ....| 89-8] 39-1) 41-8) 155-9) 155-4] 140-1) 62.05) 60.76) 58.56 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ................+-se0+- 40-6} 39-2} 41-3) 141-7} 131-0] 134-3] 57.53) 51.35) 55.47 
Degtiefet ngioice olla. nme pe Aa cA ep er Ape 40-2} 40-G) 41-€) 145-7] 146-6) 144-2) 58.57) 59.96) 59.99 
AUICLOE CIPCHAGOUN a. 0 re Crus woh oes SO eck Geae dlindedac 38-5) 40-3 41-3) 99-1) 99-3) 95-9) 38.15} 39.61) 39.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). . RE TES ee 37-8} 39-9} 41-1) 95-1) 94-3) 92-3) 35.95] 37.63) 37.94 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41-1] 41-6} 42-0) 110-6! 110-2] 107-5} 45.46] 45.18) 45.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ .-+-| 89-3} 38-8) 39-0] 111-6) 110-4; 110-3} 43.86) 42.84) 43.02 
WOME BOOM es icons ho tciiescx roots Vaan ..s.} 41-8) 41-7) 43-7] 104-3) 104-2) 101-3) 43.60) 43.45] 44.27 
Synthetic textiles und silk................... wee.) 43°C] 43-4) 45-8) 115-7| 114-6) 108-8) 49.75) 49.74) 49.50 
flothing (teetile and Tat) jos sec civics s vdeo tioee Ccuvaes 36-6] 38-6] 39-3] 98-€) 99-3) 94-8) 36.00) 38.33) 37.26 
MY OU tet lebih Vala Rie ay A Uichd Siumgci hg on wna | 36-5) 39-C] 40-0) 96-9} 97-8] 93-8) 35.37] 38.14) 37.52 
WORE E CUQURINE DREN cued. xd eto SEN Kamara Lie Cnc 3 kop 35-7} 37-0 36-0} 102-5) 104-3) 99-7) 36.59) 38.59] 35.89 
It COGGE: yee are nda bao chee 37-2) 38-7] 41-1} 100-5) 100-7} 95-4) 37.39) 38.97) 39.21 
*Wood products... 41-0} 41-4) 42-1) 126-3] 125-7) 120-4) 51.78) 52.04) 50.69 
Saw and planing mills. 40-2} 40-5] 41-3] 135-7] 135-0] 128-6) 54.55) 54.68) 53.11 
LTC gee a POM pie oe Sa ee A ay eee 42-1} 42-6] 43-3] 114-6] 113-9] 109-9] 48.25] 48.52) 47.59 
Gare ache PRIUS eo ec wae Vedra. ca oe bch acs 42-7) 43-4] 43-7] 106-6] 107-4) 103-7) 45.52) 46.61) 45.32 
ee SE OC UE ie the ie ta woh nce oes ta se ola ea Ee asin 38's 42-1} 42-6) 43-8! 159-4] 158-9] 150-4] 67.11! 67.69! 65.88 
Winianel HANEY EMI Se) ah. Wee << canes wpe cans eae tas 42-3! 43-0) 44-3] 170-6] 170-3} 160-9] 72.16] 73.23) 71.28 
Other PANeL HYOOUGUS f6 50-3 io. hgs -bdears-dsoaleaele.. 41-5) 41-7] 42-3) 125-4] 124-8) 119-2] 52.04) 52.04) 50.42 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3) 40-3] 40-3) 167-6] 166-7) 157-8] 67.30) 67.18) 63.59 
siron an steel produgis:.cifelec..l.2aecyie veces. eden 40-9) 40-7) 41-7) 157-5) 157-0) 152-7} 64.42) 63.90) 63.68 
Agriquitural implements; ..., 64.0 sshees-svecrieewes 39-8} 40-7] 39-8! 167-0) 168-5] 162-8] 66.47) 68.58) 64.79 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 40-6) 40-3) 41-4) 168-5] 167-5) 161-9) 68.41) 67.50) 67.03 
ARVO MOTE ANG ROOIS fan ec ss by te Os ven ek sieeve cases 40-5| 40-8] 42-8] 142-6] 142-6] 135-9] 57.75] 58.18] 58.17 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 40-8; 39-7) 41-6) 138-0) 137-1) 134-1) 56.30) 54,43) 55.79 
PRC GANEIRTD EY oC RM We he Ce ae KC hs, C ae V's 3 med 41-2) 41-0) 43-1) 156-5] 155-4) 149-9) 64.48) 63.71) 64.61 
Machinery manufacturing.......................++5. 42-0; 42-3) 42-9) 152-3 152-2| 144-3} 63.97) 64.38) 61.90 
PRUIBEV IMG ONE BEOOL: £2 ca in psgs eS cers snes taec eee 40-5) 38-6) 40-0 170-5) 169-0] 169-6! 69.05} 65.23) 67.84 
BHGRE ESTA NEI ROUS ata pole toned ae nonce nodes Bs 40-9! 41-2) 41-0] 151-2; 150-5) 142-2] 61.84) 62.01} 58.30 
“Transportation equipment.............0..ecceeceeeees 40-6} 41-1} 42-7) 161-4) 160-4) 156-6) 65.53) 65.92) 66.87 
PA SVOYALG PIG DOLGAC 98 yf ied Ae te wade why Un othe ¥e% © 42-1) 48-4) 43-4) 167-3) 164-1} 154-5) 70.43) 71.22) 67.05 
aa a ot thee A rachis elu a/ele all bie’? are sin Ve 39-6} 39-7; 43-8) 170-2; 169-6} 169-2) 67.40) 67.33) 74.11 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 40-0} 40-0} 42-2) 160-5] 160-5) 156-8) 64.20] 64.20) 66.17 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment ..| 39-1] 39-8) 41-1 160-5) 159-9| 157-6) 62.76} 63.64) 64.77 
SHIP PUL ANG TECHIE snd dsaes co s'iceocceues 42-7] 42-41 43-8 148-9) 148-5) 145-9! 63.58) 62.96) 63.90 
*Non-ferrous metal products...................0.0000- 40-7) 41-1) 41-6] 158-8) 158-0) 150-2) 64.63) 64.94, 62.48 
PAI PEFIA TERR OTOCIGUR, vin Since chute wip a ntea/Meie Ols-a¥ oes tia 0's 40-3) 41-2) 42-5) 146-5 147-6) 141-2) 59.04 60.81) 60.01 
Brass and copper products...- 5. ...-6.. cece vee tarses 41-1) 41-5) 42-1] 148-3) 148-0; 142-5) 60.95) 61.42) 59.99 
Smeltin and seliaing Put eA tiehis Fe <esibceaeoae ee 5 3 41-0; 41-0] 41-2) 171-5} 170-8) 162-3) 70.32) 70.03) 66.87 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 40-3) 40-4! 41-6! 151-3} 149-5} 142-5) 60.97) 60.40) 59.28 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-5} 40-1) 41-5) 165-7) 165-6) 156-4) 67.11) 66.41) 64.91 
*Non-metallic mineral products.....................0- 42-8] 43-0} 43-9) 140-7| 141-1] 133-3) 60.22] 60.67| 58.52 
SG levamroaumts: Mec eee on hie ta icdavccater var ves 44-4) 43-9) 45-1] 182-9' 132-7, 124-0) 59.01) 58.26) 55.92 
Glansland BIGGS PrOUGtA: 62.26. ce eos sees bs nels he 42-4] 43-4! 45-4] 138-7) 139-4] 129-5] 58.81] 60.50 58.79 
Products of petroleum and coal.....................-5. 42-7| 41-4) 42-1) 192-1) 189-2} 181-6) 82.03) 77.09! 76.45 
Irom CHESOUNOtS Nate, fied Veet scciunileces ies 41-8] 41-5) 42-2) 143-5) 142-6! 137-8) 59.98) 59.18) 58.15 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5] 41-7| 41-1) 120-8) 120-1) 112-9) 50.13) 50.08) 46.40 
ERB ES TICCE ae (a ee ee 40-6, 41-6) 41-3) 164-9) 163-2) 157-4! 66.95] 67.89] 65.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries Bae CO 40-6) 41-1) 41-9! 116-2) 115-7) 111-2) 47.18) 47.55) 46.59 
BA Ire Ee UGS a. penser oh Aah Cau iis acaie ajelcamaa.wan 40-9} 41-0) 42-2) 152-4) 151-7} 146-8) 62.33) 62.20) 61.95 
PI RURIE EUSA OCS eis 1s) <PAAGIS Gh tale vee a bie ees ais 40-4) 40-7! 41-5) 130-1) 129-0; 122-4] 52.56) 52.50] 50.80 
NN CEREIRON ce OM ee tA cal itiaw ap nds ee nde re 89-4) 40-4) 41-0) 151-4| 152-8) 144-3) 59.65) 61.73] 59.16 
SG Aines ANG SETUOUITOR YT -ccies dusii'iandiaie anne an vin ore 39-4; 39-9} 40-8) 163-6) 164-0) 157-0) 64.46) 65.44) 64.06 
jeer rn bridges and streets..................0055 39-3} 41-6) 39-0} 119-9] 121-8) 111-5] 47.12) 50.67] 43.49 
and motor Lona ok ga we ..se| 45-2] 45-4) 45-1] 139-3) 139-0) 134-5) 62.96) 63.11) 60.66 
aptly taj thie te Bnet Abe» 41-2) 41-0} 42-2) 83-4! 82-4) 78-1) 34.36] 33.78] 32.96 
‘Sea hile oy) po aaa Anes Wnts 2's a aes 41-4) 41-4] 42-9) 83-2) 82-3) 77-7| 34.44) 34.07} 33.33 
Laundries and dry eleening planta Wits paste aia 41-8) 41-3) 41-8) 79-6) 78-5; 75-0) 33.27) 32.42) 31.35 
“Durable as iirike® cools 200 industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (av. 1949 = 100) 


Average ees ra 
ge yerage |_| AAAMR@nOoOE 
— Epa Hourly Weekly Average ; Consumer ; Average 
We i Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
aig NN Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945...........ceeeee- 44-3 69-4 30.74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946..............0-6. 42-7 70-0 29.87 71:6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947...............2-- 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948..............00-- 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949...............2-- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951................., 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.............20005 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.............2000- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 
May Ly LOBS ress caste seen 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June p Uae b:) Sr ae See ae 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Le TORS, tate wed nad 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August KR, TODDS cae cider ea 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Sentember eh,’ 1653) oo. co eens 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October = Ty 1968) cies us eee td 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November 1, 10bd) }.csesnsace ss 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
/ December 1, 190800. sche cae cce a's 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January 1) TOGA .oeaees stemtaes 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Pebruseye 1, 1058... os tee fae ee 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March pee of a a Ran ee 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
j i te TODAS: RAG Ge eee 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
ie ay A; 19540) 2. nena d 40-6 141-9 57.61 138-1 115-5 119-6 


Norse:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


igures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 


.) 
tga Mat index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Corie wan? of Labour. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. j 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
July RAL Ue de, cotas «SAG el wae 34,242 22, 183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
July ron fv ee ee eee 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
July Ee TOU0RS...5 acta kee 24,392 ; 39,892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
July 1 Cb 1) ee ae 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
July Spe | Tye career rae eat 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 196, 260 
July NSEe OOS cin airneRnxaia«s 21,229 20,0! 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August Dee RMU ws vistoca-sistere wii't x 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
Sentember 51) 2866... escxacssaee 24,203 ,821 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
October TR MIUUG ceo csieeras oe 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171, 280 
November 1, 1953............... 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
ecem DP RBUGE Ans ist eaa'e 15,446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January Tar RODS. rete aes § was 8,298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84,306 439,271 
February We, RONG. os ae vip crea wsistere 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March et ipeicaige 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
geil Rg ene ends 11,434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
y Ter LQDGs cachet sevtnes 14, 942 15,335 30,277 378,873 86,818 465, 691 
June 2, 2054 (2). % hdween'e 14, 284 15,790 ,074 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
July Be PISDE A) oie cc es cen 13, 251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(4)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
’ 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 


1954 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry 
ndustry Male Female Total April 30 | May 30 
1954 1953 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................ ING. Ne 1,163 555| 1,718|— 210|/— 1,114 
OOTESERY fe lei ns Seeds s ee Ruse See vars ees Noa 1,224 12 1,236 |+ 589 |— 255 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... 612 39 651 |— 39 |-— 267 
Motal Mining $9 cei. c econ s + ae Prin hae 196 9 205 |— 56 |— 307 
OMIN: <i, ota ens pk eee RNs rad OE ER he 318 14 332 |+ 27 |+ 135 
Non-Metal Mining.......... As Sete, uaa eee ie a er aaaee 33 1 34 |+ 21 |-— 77 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. ... UOT Mele cs d 13 |— 4 |— 9 
Prospecting. . Kg ees : 52 15 67 |-— 27 |-— 9 
Manufacturing ..... : BNA © tai eee 3,074 2,251 5,325 |— 216 |— 4,761 
Foods and Beverages... Faerie re tecenka duceeba 460 293 753 |+ 64 |-— 575 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............+sseecseeceeeves 5 2 7i- 8 0 
Rubber Products. . setae Ra KIERE SE OR ceive s 9. eae 40 17 57 |+ 8 |— 36 
Leather Products........ OE ee > SO a 70 106 176 |— 3 |- 214 
Textile Products (except clothing) SREP rere: 55 191 246 |+ 34 |= 169 
Clothing (textile and fur). . Ne Oe 125 959 1,084 |— 89 |— 977 
Wood Produete 233.23. coe ere ae nk eens eave 523 65 588 |+ 144 |— 128 
Pape BEG UOGsi yo: pets cn le « tales SU Re een coe 104 39 143 |— 49 |-— 121 
Printing, Publishing ‘and Allied Industries......... 168 97 265 |— 16 |-— 245 
Tronand Steel Products: onslicastiaxasicawinn tonics Rue 518 108 626 |+ 73 |— 406 
Transportation Equipment.....................-- eR 351 55 406 |— 237 |— 927 
Won-P errous Motal PYOWUCtG. ») cen fase ees o rere ck am ay ak 77 52 129 |— 20 |- 148 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................05- , 179 85 264 |— 36 |-— 285 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ............-..0e0ceeeees 156 22 178 |+ 71 i+ 9 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..........2...20ecseseccaes 42 12 54 |— 44 |— 22 
Chemical Produets.......... Er OME Gani 125 80 205 |— 78 |— 275 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. . AES Re Se 76 68 144 |— 30 |— 242 
Construetiogs, 6.509 < pede eae patios aa ee a rhea DO anatsin, 4 2,152 87 2,239 |— 187 |— 2,222 
(Creneral Conteactore. «Soc ecetes sen ove ce che Sha cn es 1,644 56 1,700 |— 279 |— = 1,809 
Bpedial Trade Contractoracs sox aspepeehs atscts « Sih 6 w-:e ceed 508 31 539 |+ 92 |— 413 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 944 290 1,234 |+ 6 |- 985 
SLPAnSpOPtation:. Sa. a7; Seats meee bane ei bralile sata os tates 714 103 817 |— 34 |— 995 
TOPE GG hs okc's3 3s Teal a ee eee oe Ewa ee Cee 46 12 58 |+ 24 |— 59 
Communication 1 nc-0.auheost oe eam ie a oe ee athe wt ate 184 175 359 |+ 16 |+ 69 
Public Utility Operation... sic. 60 ce cscs acenes Send, & 49 27 76 |— 26 |— 196 
PR PRG Nee aie ecw aetna ce Nahe eS ne aS 2,230 2,424 4,659 39 |— 2,639 
Wholesale: 3.52: cs Geach eles noks ck ate o Cee erent a aS ee ats 756 525 1,281 58 |— 707 
Fretinthe 2: svicce nena tek al tom ite ae Lai sind eae tae ata arites 1,479 1,899 3,378 |— 97 |— = 1,982 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 748 864 1,612 |— 7\|-- 1,191 
Service....... RO tek Ror rod Presere ih ih. or ssok Selo meno 4,364 9,303 13,667 |+ 2,176 |— 1,567 
Community or Public Servies....; .05. ch aes vaccine 556 1, 208 1,764 |+ 361 |— 158 
Government Service..... | PRE nS % Bic or SRE GHA pean 2,299 690 2,989 |+ 972 |+ 775 
Recreation Service... .7: sce oe Lee een are 179 130 309 |+ 44 |-— 41 
Business Service... 486 452 938 |+- 130 |— 31 
Personal Service... 844 6,823 7,667 -|+ 679 |——s-2, 112 
Grand Total <2. ...ccdop inv oe ron ome aka Se Pane 16,565 15,852 32,417 |+ 2,047 |— 15,197 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 3, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


: Live Applications 

ied Coonp Unfilled Vacancies (*) for Employm aut A 
Male Female Total Male | Female | Total 

{ 
Professional and managerial workers. . . . 2,012 928 2,940 5,400 1,116 6,516 
GAOTICAE WORKGIR 7 iodo vk sty 0ca)s.e veer v.cc 1,146 3,469 4,615 10,814 18,418 29, 232 
IAION WOTKOER foot oe ce ao i vv eda veaes son 1,518 1,418 2,936 4,899 8,735 13,634 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 1,063 7,598 8, 661 22,198 12,371 34,569 
eR TENY ER Mee td Oh Gs olwk sso 69 ds 5.08 © Rear trecissch 6 1,064 1 1,065 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,533 317 1,850 1,631 166 | 1,797 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 5,061 1,562 6, 623 115, 234 21,422 136, 656 

Food and kindred products (ine. | 
DOT Pied ae he Se ae Wane Oao ales 2:2 68 14 82 1,113 620 1,733 
Textiles, clothing, ete............... 74 1,195 1, 269 5,135 14,047 | 19,182 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,066 2 1,068 16, 627 134 16,761 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 54 17 71 828 381 1,209 
Leather and leather products....... 51 57 108 1,169 1,203 2,372 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 16 2 18 281 48 329 
DECOR WORE iss Cees swan aban vs 424 6 430 14, 673 1,188 15, 861 
Wulaehricnls.c2st wes de Hs a deLoees 104 5 109 2, 133 1,172 3.305 
Transportation equipment.......... 22 1 23 | 956 75 1,031 
Mining ss eae econ i eccte te Perr cee 49 mUOL Ue Peete e : 2,001 
ODE UPHIENON i gt gat wad oc FF0e baa ck OBO Wiaete ctr aea oo 1,050 26,071 3 | 26,074 
Transportation (except seamen). .... 580 10 590 19, 233 91 | 19,324 
Communications and public utility.. 93 1 94 663 | 666 
Dado Gd SOY VIGO sis .2e. soseiew aes oe 212 211 423 2,601 1,231 | 3,832 
Other skilled and semiskilled,....... 1,070 37 1,107 | 15,790 895 | 16, 685 
TOG GID AI Sinan RULERS aeyvied-sis ark <8 Oe 53 2 55 2,440 324 | 2,764 
BO TODCIMEA? Ws oh ULEe taew ca Poneman 75 2 77 3,520 Vj 3,527 
REIL. STOP AER cs <5 ous as Kos 90s cos 1,945 498 2,443 76, 608 14,553 91,161 
Food and tobacco.................. 106 143 249 2,474 2,933 5,407 
Lumber and lumber products....... 194 5 199 | 10, 235 243 10,478 
Metalworking 70 15 85 7,081 597 7,678 
Construction............ Bis d. Soe nosss yes 813 31,787 1 31,788 
Other unskilled workers 762 335 1,097 | 25,031 10,77 35,810 
GRAND TOTAL............... nc iva 14,284 15,790 30,074 237,848 76,782 | 314,630 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1944—1954 
wees Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Ueno 0.35 Anne) ois Sa 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
CE Pile Oy Bee Se Oe ere eee 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
UO Te ereleae a Wag vanes dak ns b xx ease aes ies 1,464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
ROOT de ames vo acs Bao x ceri wea ead 1s ion Ke 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
RUA nclet Tet aN sg 4s ur Se Dies sau ceodasans 1,197,295 459 , 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
a ee I ek ete sso 5'a's 65 9 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
BUM chicane Win siney Cease <fee Reet shus 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
ED ree OD esi ay tale oi. ats. da Ban wo a's 1,541,208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918,238 
ear es On” ee Pe re 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980,507 
TE RR RA eS) OR oR eR 1,980,918 754,358 | 2,735,276 661, 167 332, 239 993, 406 
PORE (5 MaGHthS Wiss <5: Peyote cv ds Sewer os 867, 154 318,018 | 1,185,172 186,181 111,612 297,793 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING RENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of May, 1954 


Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Province Benefit 
bt a Number 
the Com- 

Month* mencing 
Deer iabilatdl ouch och ci40ss 0x cnnk est 6, 528 2,181 
ANGG FDA WErGATSIAUC 6. 02's 000 te sce eee 963 202 
POV EUCLA cel cia a aks 'siec clan's ee.ave « 10, 244 3,379 
erty SHUT TSA nick wiorevesiniee ars qare whe & 10,747 4,337 

GCL OIE ERT. Toe een i cts vc Concn erase trarcs 83,889 30,97 
Bit eee el he Mme > w bb; cial via, oim eb aves 86,629 27,631 
BE TUCO SALON soc brates SOEs wc ori EU oe Sc kon g otoke 9,767 3,384 
PEKALCHA MAD) 0-5. Berio act dete etc cel 3,892 L171 
OERUOR G4 8 Bae 2 Ae OR oe eee 11,763 4,891 
STAR OOLEIO DIpect Re c+ > lek ea ono ses 21,847 9,320 
Total, Canada, May, 1954.......... 246, 269 87,468 
Total, Canada, April, 1954....... a 375, 266 108, 692 
Total, Canada, May, 1953.......... 125, 558 60,514 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


- ~ 
Za 


Days Benefit Amount of 
Paid (Disability Benefit 
Days in Brackets) Paid 
$ 
270,526 (1,045) 947,941 
36,091 (449) 102,749 
308,486 (5,362) 995,985 
363,116 (2,716) 1,182,933 
2,313,862 (30,488) 7,117,413 
1,985,333 (21,955) 6, 226, 862 
270,014 (4,586) 816,518 
127,401 (1,850) 396, 113 
333,671 (3,725) 1,097,805 
566,503 (9,746) 1,824, 787 
6,575,003 (81,922) 20,709, 106 
7,997,163 (88,402) 25,381,926 
3,919, 260 (....) | 12,195,255 ® 
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TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
REGISTER AT MAY 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES *INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register May 31 
Province and Sex | ; = = 1953 
Total si 7-12 | 1924 [ 248 | sore | Sand | Total 
Newfoundland........... | 7,889 (25) 695 446 688 1,597 1,463 3,000 4,917 
Mal6......: secanese enue | 7,632 (24) 668 420 668 1,555 1,424 2,897 4,669 
OMA G «sii es ovens | 257 (1) 27 26 20 42 39 103 248 
Prince Edward Island... | §32 (9) | 84 | 53 78 120 | 93 404 586 
PEMIG: 35 He Renan eavare 652 (7) 63 | 42 52 88 81 326 453 
Remale jes. osnvesss 180 (2) 21 11 | 26 | 32 | 12 78 133 
Nova Scotia............ | 10,373 (146) 1,807 vita 1,083 1,645 1,668 3,459 7,480 
Malo. insaseteuses at | 8,965 (128) 1,587 596 935 1,438 | 1,500 2,909 6,449 
ROMAIGy cs eo auc 1,408 (18) 220 115 148 207 | 168 550 1,031 
New Brunswick......... 12,707 (110) 1,525 1,052 1,583 2,592 | 1,910 4,045 9,187 
Maloic:..t40% 11,049 (95) 1,277 922 1,414 2,376 1,742 3,318 8,126 
Female... F 1,658 (15) 248 130 169 216 168 727 1,061 
Quebec..... “ ..| 85,085(1, 199) 11,528 7,355 9, 686 16,040 14,759 25,717 | 56, 839 
Male.... .| 65,514 (793) 8,197 5,352 7,214 12,856 12,344 19,551 43,954 
Female. 19,571 (406) 3,331 2,003 2,472 3,184 2,415 6, 166 12, 885 
Ontario... 79,682 (969) 14, 259 7,227 8,538 | 12,853 10,301 26,504 34,192 
Male.... .| 59,385 (713) 10,742 5, 629 6,149 | 9,392 7,705 19,768 23,712 
Female. cacces yaecs 20,297 (256) 3,517 1,598 2,389 3,461 2,596 6,736 10, 480 
Manitoba..< vex.siieovctns 11,430 (197) 1,978 739 1,254 1,942 1, 266 4,251 5, 851 
Male Seats Stam See Ste Ta ators 7,659 (138) 1, 166 448 734 1,323 881 3,107 3,592 
Bamrale. 264 ce cones 3,771 (59) 812 291 520 619 385 1,144 2,259 
Saskatchewan........... 3,592 (58) 381 252 333 559 435 1, 632 1,641 
Male....ohs Sent mac 2,679 (47) 250 165 237 395 314 1,291 1,087 
Wemiale. dec ose as 913 = (11) 131 87 96 164 94 341 554 
Al wertatin . i ict eae 11,699 (105) 1,804 876 1,362 2,254 1,643 3,760 5, 055 
Males 2 deni etree + 9,833 (92) 1,494 733 1,154 1,949 1,427 3,076 3,955 
Patnale tings 0) aa 1,866 (13) 310 143 208 305 216 684 1,100 
British Columbia....... 24,466 (312) 4,006 2,037 3,169 4,109 2, 834 8,311 17,335 
RAE as cas eceites 18,710 (238) 3,040 1,584 2,417 3,289 2,092 6, 288 13,004 
MamAle. ce etjcs emcee 5,756 = (74) 966 453 752 820 742 2,023 4,331 
CAN ATA. chic scent nee 247,755 (3,130) 38, 067 20,748 27,774 43,711 36,372 81,083 143, 083 
Male re th en ee 192,078 (2,275) 28,484 15, 891 20,974 34,661 29,537 62,531 109, 001 
Females: ou5 overs 55,677 (855) 9,583 4, 857 6, 800 9,050 6, 835 18,552 34, 082 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND cane EE FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
Y, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province 
, Not 
Total Entitled A 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Ratios Pending 

tA 4p of Benefit Rencht 
MWA WLGUUCIONA = At-as fe9 fuisah eaeliiia ae cete as 1,860 1,484 7 1 36 
Prince Edward Island....... 12.11.01 222)) 297 163 aL tage | eee 3B 
Nova Soobin: & tiasce oss see nieacat 4,797 2,549 2,248 5,134 4,152 982 1,031 
New Bruns wie orc wissen hietens tice 3, 885 2,620 1,265 4,906 3,624 1, 282 927 
IUGDEO SW ie DOE nak Pace acme See ce ae 35, 624 21,500 14,124 39,517 30,427 9,090 11,444 
Ontario. Stain sessile nmi catalan simone 45, 085 24,995 20,090 47,576 38,960 8,616 10, 220 
ME ARITO DAS oho eMicG dA sito a ma tetdone ts 4,260 2,774 1, 486 4,675 3,552 1,123 663 
ASK ATCHOWANG cot) sc cocuieiaciccscanu ees 1,122 778 344 1,555 1,024 531 256 
TSE OEIC he AAR ates ee le 5,528) 3,655] 1,773| 6,784| 5,107] 1,677 1,318 
Prati Colm bates ahitacc cee cak eee kiak 11,139 6,503 4, 636 12,122 9,005 3,117 2,484 

Total Canada, May 1954............. 118, 427* 67,021 46,406 | 126,316¢| 97,520 28,796 29,034 

Total Canada, April 1954............. 158, 411 108, 894 49,517 177,588 | 119,633 57,955 41,923 

Total Canada, May 1953............. 71,476 45,298 26,178 81,828 57,635 24,193 | 17,338 

* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,919 + In addition 21,053 revised claims were disposed of, 


Of these, 1,638 were special requests not granted, and 751 i f i ims 
pebdtcat the aed UL tho. saath, gr: were appeals by claimants. There were 2,945 revised claims 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 


NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement yee, _ ps 
1954 1954 
eA PMIN TIC PAD ANERNOO nada cass cask co teve ed éaansdes’ ce esiceeicvwzaelves 19, 284 48,422 
Claimants Disqualified’ 

CLOW MTRCTOOKL Satie, Urs ois SU Eee 4 avaely ) Pies Sea see es seels dveccensesae 2,948 3,216 
Not capable of and not available for work.............000c0cccucecuceuucee! 2,127 2,239 | 

noes of work: due’ tora labour disputes si. cc sccecs vis esaceceveceeveusevees } 141 175 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 963 869 | 
MMO REP ORE Tet SILIMERMIC UGS: Jo ss Ue 4s Pann c Faso o< lhecwds sx ¥esaseeandevees 724 791 | 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............0.0.0.c0ccceeee 4,876 | 4,945 

Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women... 1,004 945 

RU LOURONE Rs OOS oe 290s sah Sete s ens Cheapo tue dng lacinn tba ade d deity es’ as } 2,556 | 3,937 

tM Fg go ensich as snag ade vcs soe cm 34,623 | 72,265 


* Data for May 1954 include 5,611 on revised claims and 216 on supplementary benefit claims. 


t These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


n mates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE wissce boat OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 

eee eA ee en UG atic ve Carat e bs Eickach wap ehiv ules b ae tn Sev ladvehsee goths 3,317,000 | 2,805,300 511, 700t 
SNL G Pac RE oe las ie ulate blac ste bvladh avo si os cAREE SK de wcayh'ade ws. slap a 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 600 

Diplo siuios, eis oe, Sak Ae ES: OR Bee Sia ” Pe ie eee 3,339,000 2,844,200 494, 800 
ARIE ii mets ne ML ol che ieee als. ot dns WPS oil cAI ib w Minin ASL anes «0 wae Biola WR « 3,328,000 | 2,987,000 391, 000T 

VAY LB Cg oe as ae a Oe eo) ee ee ae ee ee 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 
UMC AGIL DORM eee Co vaa a cn cta creas Male BGs ean digs sates» ala tg ee te cad aeeies 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 
Date Oe ean ner Ca fee thr ice Cb, ot Rc alte Oe bas aps do vais wana 3,220, 3,100, 600 119, 400 
SAOrIROUT) CH een ay heat ce iy Rs > al eta eae oe Reales vied nn ole casas 3,197,000 | 3,085,700 111,300 
CACTI WAR aos) SAE, cab aE DP SE ieee eee ea 3,171,000 | 3,060,100 110,900 

a Ge ana weet oo etn edie 5 Otte vite. celasls on tira: alse «kb oats hple's.c.0bjere SUM Se 8,161,000 | 3,041,200 119, 800 

AiG eRe EMR Pee ech. mace sa vistdiny teat pence eegn sien ss 64 teens ose s 3,116,000 | 2,972,900 143,100 
ee se Pa eae CORR ae, Seek de dity a dioalghenwabssss mp sen cae 3,119,000 | 2,903,800 215, 200 

eS aE SRC oe oie Paci orais votes hin a WPT ATG dese oie Su almeceie Vanes 00 seid evan 8S © 3,150,680 | 2,888,100 262,580 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MAY 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Pi aacod 

. Household “FPA 

—_— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation aes and 
DOR OVANUBIY ss. o dss Cadbce casies tenses 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
PGUEREEE aos a0 br tbe ckab kee » x 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
PIOVO Fis tape sadasienkeea ncee ses 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Pies aca keds sess aia soe 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
SP ins aanenkadbiekh sdibeWnee e's 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
TUNG Bishi eco Bes dyes op od RES van 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
DULY coe bi wen sme ce beck cack OF Ess xe 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
WUGUAUL ado baie: da binned uo 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
TL ee ee eS SEAR B 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
ENOMN oy antes tee oe a tee ae cee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
ICCD os'e ang hyd¥ O01 blames cos 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
BUMOMERI Ts 5 addy ertatad ence t <ous 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
TN OAL Ai cc eves wanseeyde Genesee goes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PDD =IRNOREY, Su to.acces¥oinaWnnesnis ene 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
OUPOUTI cts cade ccace ne rane ahs 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
MIAICH Stipes axeweads ce eees serdead 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
PIM Weve acess eOlaeass treks dane ved 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
OD Rt Be PRE ME ata Peo 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Be Se Ae Pr ier Se. peer? - 7 ae 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
PC Rat cade Pac vee ek aces essatencs 102-7 102-6 _ 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
UNG ey cetwatcnts sco catia ees «as 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
PRDURHEDGED fys yoeuknpaidakiclne’s va 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
CAROLE ecivaten its cc i aces ees ae 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOWAIRDGE Scien cage becneet bane <i 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
TRAORK DER, dessins eri a Ween oan k dis 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
WOUN cies turd caeadubesacihod dwesde’s 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
Dus Lod MAE a sa dato ana Fv a nie n'y we a 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
MEMORY Lvinetict cy aa ee Neches rinse 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
BEG. a ciuenis thence dene vageaes 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
UBVEPE Shek apiecheats sah atin sini dare ora 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
CT Bm Pa ee PE ae, PT eee 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
PURO 5 eters aioce ror odand’ 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
ALY Rs sotto aniele eins nn uate aud 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AUMURb Te naerevace ie tence ses eeceas.s 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
a Tce. oa wee ae ane ee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
RIULODENs Mec acs tate cate veh a pao ome 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
PERVERT DE crcoty tes yoccicd ss oa oad tie 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
DD RURIN GE connec beste we ae de oneieits 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
GAD OE pears es a0s <osua bree es 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
WORD —ARMUAY Y's alviain de geese as a clctt sw neces 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
PODMOIY ives caus. cv taste alien 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Marni, civacwcextaderecctease ss 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
(ral 28 ae, eee ee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Dies chatewihe da vw ts'<cniees.evns ves 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
SUNS eee oe te sh wecue cove sey 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
TNS etc UMN olde. od Bie na Rls tev alee ae 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
ANCURRE Sati earch os pacvasecses.ccc'en 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Baptemberc ss: bv seserecaes leases s 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 


Ootoer at esieacee ve’ exslvat's ones. 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
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TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT | 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total ; 

House- | oti. 

une Ist, | May Ist, | June Ist, peraton : 
1953 1954 1954 Services 
(1) St. John’s, NAd............ 101-2) 102-2| 102-5| 100-0| 107-3} 102-3 | 104-0 102-7 
Pislifak: 59 <cu noua ae 112-7| 113-6] 113-9) 105-7| 122-9] 116-3] 119-2 116-2 
Saint Joba). 2000s .s. se ces 114-9| 115-8] 116-2) 109-1) 120-8] 118-5 | 116-5 123-0 
Westroal... :c:ae oss cae ee 116-0| 116-3| 117-0| 114-3] 133-1] 110-6| 115-8 116-8 
fbawes ccc, ok 114-7| 115-6 | 116-1| 110-8| 127-7| 113-6| 115-8 118-6 
Peronto, <2 ots ae 116-5| 117-7| 118-2| 110-9] 140-6] 111-4] 116-4 118-6 
Winnipes. |... decakk 114-1} 114-8] 115-3| 111-0] 193-4] 115-2] 113-6 Liv-4 
Saskatoon—Regina..... 112-9| 113-5] 114-1] 110-6{ 113-9] 116-6] 118-5 112-9 
Edmonton—Calgary.. 114-0} 114-4] 114-8] 110-4] 119-4 | 114-2 | 115-8 118-2 


Vancouver..........0+ SEIN) 115-8] 16-9] ut7-1] aun-6 | 124-7] 118-4 | 124-3} 118-9. 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork Ses ai 
‘ ” i =| . ° 
a | legal de = (22 |SHe| & 
: 2 = 5 ty ong 5: 
Racal 4. | a. | gfe] 25) &. | bk) SB [ats] & 
3 | Bs | Bek! eh.| Ss | See | Soa | Sel) ee 
go a ae 5 Ba =5B | 288 ao” pr 
Se | Bx |dee| Ff | Ee | 283 | 228 | Fae| 28 
a ec a Pa ee fe ra a a 
cta. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— a a e 
J— Sb; John Bun sace ges ccc keahencest oy ae 66-3 47-3 63-7 81-0 77-7 48-2 59-5 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.....ccssscecsssees 65-8 60-0 51-0 39-8 38-0 90°C. bawnaten ws 45-8 52-2 
Nova Scotia— 
B= Malifax, occa <sdoccsnapao ne vuees 80-2 68-2 45-3 46-6 43-9 80-0 60-2 56-8 58-5 
a 
4—Bydney ec caseseiee as ces ames 74:0 68-1 50-9 51-6 47-8 76°8 61-7 51-6 50-6 
New Brunswick— y 
5—Monetoneen sues st cet aaeenee ces 70-1 65-0 48-7 45-0 39-3 78°3 56-5 53-2 53-4 
e a 
6—Saint Johinisssae snare sc ceases 78-5 70-6 50-8 50-9 45-1 82-1 58-0 54-8 50-7 
Quebec— 
7—Chiocoutimi, ...... 6cscsecsscevee 89-5 86-8 57-8 46-6 43-0 74-8 68-0 48-7 48-8 
Sally iran vaste yc Cotter nevis 72°+5 73-2 48-3 47-6 39-6 78-5 59-1 50-4 58-2 
a 
@=Montroal 5... cases cows cossucsenss 90-1 84-6 49-8 52-6 40-7 84-1 61-9 53°6 61-2 
a 
10—Qhusbets steeds verensusactses's 91-9 84-9 49-1 46°3 47-2 71-9 58-1 48-0 54-7 
1—Sharbrookes.. sass ccsnscces cuss 83-0 77-0 50-0 53°3 35-6 78-9 60-4 51-6 44-8 
12—Sorl oo svnsccsaseuaee nent cee a 81-9 76:3 54-7 44-3 43-8 72-0 55-0 52-2 59-5 
183—Three Rivers...........+-se00s: 91-8 78:7 42-6 42-8 39-1 74°2 59-1 52-3 60-2 
Ontario— 
14—Brantlord.... cee oence cee nne sea 70-1 67-2 52-0 47-7 37-4 82-7 59-2 52-8 54-2 
a 
15—Corn walls. cece cosnen ese 70-3 69-5 44-9 47-9 38-7 80-4 59-6 51-8 58-4 
a 
16—Fort Williamigs scscsesccesctea's 71-7 70-0 48-2 52-4 43-4 Chek |eapeons 49-5 59-7 
17—Hamilton...c nec. nb se ceeases 78-7 72-0 48-9 49-5 40-0 86-1 54-7 53-1 51-9 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 75°5 71-3 47-3 47-6 41-8 80-2 63-5 56-0 60-6 
19—Londotis. éxccccgkvcwsas anes caters 75°7 73°2 49-0 48-5 41-6 82-6 58-3 53-4 55-3 
20— North Bays: fesea os Panne tent 74-0 73-0 44-8 44-6 41-0 81:6 |.caeenae §2°3 51-0 
21—Oshawain.<.. 6:5 sale sao ase eas 71-4 69-4 45-0 47-6 37-4 81-7 52-0 52-4 48-4 
BA-—OGCA WA. ci sins caisewn tie as aela sb As 73-2 70-2 47-4 48-7 35-8 81-8 56-7 52-0 57-8 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie..............+. 69-8 69°7 48-8 §2-9 46-9 78-9 ue 52-0 57-0 
a 
a4— Bud bury ecccsteuns vas scersnane 68-8 67°8 49-2 48-6 39-3 75:3 63-0 49-9 50-5 
a 
256—T pronto... canes ca cso Herons sete 76-2 72:5 §2-1 48-8 39-1 84-5 54-6 §2-3 48-6 
a 
26— Windsor wuvecrccaeacuetessuases 73-0 68-4 48-0 52-6 40-4 85-6 58-8 54-0 57-6 
Manitoba— 
27—Witnineg icin cecectssetnes vices gua) Peace 67-9 50-7 48-2 42-5 76:8 59-2 50-4 52-2 
Saskatchewan— a 
28 —Ogine : sevcccib tsic dh cktuescuet es 71-0 66-1 49-6 50-1 40-8 72-0 57-8 51-9 53-7 
a ‘ 
29—Saskatoonicc; .suvne <trssnvesens 69-7 68-7 49-5 55-4 45-9 12°3 59-3 50-4 52-0 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary. % occas tanns etry cacagene, 70-5 65-2 54-9 52-5 39-5 72-5 61-6 49-2 52-8 
a 
81—Edmonton..s..scsccnscatesebses 68-8 65-2 43-0 49-6 37-8 68-8 52-8 50-4 45-2 
British Columbia— a 
$2—Prince Rupert...cctcressseseness 83-2 73:8 51-0 49-8 42-7 78:8 68-0 52-1 62+6 
S3—TEralle. cossss da hye ameeeanee Price «||. Mya ae 69-0 55-0 ASOT eco ot 76:0 a 49-5 63¢0 
34—Vancouver..........ccccencseces 86-2 74-4 55-9 54:3 45-3 84-2 65-8 53-1 56:8 
S5=<VICLOPIA dasa on vies che ee eee 88-6 78:8 57-4 57°3 51-5 81-3 60-7 51-4 53-7 
1200 
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Bureau of Statistics 
Sy) is BH 
F = < iB 
ae 3 3 - | cael =o ae 
G2 2 13 |B He = 
e = oO : — 
Locality 6 8 gz Le g ‘ 4 be o 8 | - g be 
e dag |3 a’ | 4 BA | ay | 44 33 
25 = | BBs iy-% t5 | Eg gs 3 o> 
i) a > Om em.  — ae | Be &¢ —-o | ra 2 
24 5 + : | re = real ae | Se 
gh | 28 | fe8) 2 | $8 | g2 | Es | SR | 56 
& im 40 a S | A = a 
cts. cts. | cts. | ets. cts. | cts. cts ets cts 
Newfoundland— | h 
Pre GID NT Den ias avcadecesua sy sev ohasest ri 8-5 12-7 20-4 10-9 57-2 72-5 32-0 75-2 
| 
P.E.1.— g f 
SOOM APISL COLO Wi Gae cs dvcbens corer shsescbes 8-9 14-4 19°5 10-1 §2-0 49-0 | 17-0 65+1 
Nova Scotia— g 
Bt EERO ura hv eas vcavancense chee 68-6 8-7 12-8 18-5 9-1 49-8 55-1 20-5 64°5 
- £ 
SCONE ON Peng aoainccdynceees 70-1 9-0 14-0 19-4 10-1 50-4 57-5 | 22-0 | 66-4 
New Brunswick— ~ 
= MemRGNiGr uuwaerav eevee detades dhe<v aes s 8-8 15-6 18-6 9-4 51-6 53-8 20-0 64-4 
g | 
G-*haint VORA .icccvnscvsrccesevese 69-3 8-5 13-3 18-9 9-3 48-9 57-7 21-0 66-0 
Quebec— 
1 —CIIOOUMIN ov cavrvee erates yess|essrenss 8-4 16-0 19-4 9-7 55-0 62-2} 20-0 60-0 
AEE ON NG  oetcee diatesie ewes «Rens 74-3 7-8 12-7 17-5 9-6 46-0 54-2 22-0 59-8 
ee ONE Corer ec pnetenc nv acces ¢on' 80-3 8-0 12-7 17-5 8-8 50-0 55-8 20-0 60-6 
LGB DOG te vith nese deride acney odo 81-6 7-9 12-5 17-9 9-1 51-9 55-4 20-0 | 61-0 
£ 
EEOC HPOOKG Fesigals d'daeeky ss ares a 79-2 7-8 13-1 17-9 8-8 49-7 54-8 20-0 60-0 
z 
LS OURONE hi cin altdewsdeuscsvaxeeeel ss 32530 7:8 12-7 18-0 8-9 47-2 50-7 19-0 59-3 
13—Three Rivers.............++ vee 73-3 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-4 50-3 52-0 19-0 58-9 
Ontario— g 
Le eREADMOTC oc doen ier dvecsuce ceecdlexstxeee 8-4 12-7 17-6 9-4 45-1 52-2 21-0 60-8 
£ 
15—Cornwall...... ghd esRewadereateeels seewayy 7-7 12-7 18-1 9-3 46-8 53-3 20-0 60-9 
£ 
LG Porth Wii. 4<csbcerescccans 8-0 14-0 19-0 9-9 53-2 53-2 23-0 61-9 
g 
PSE AUINLON daa deacvusnees cans se denhsasy sss 8-2 12-7 17-7 9-7 45-7 55-6 | . 22-0 62-8 
18—Kirkland Lake.............. Heilis «chose 8-2 12-0 18-9 10-0 51-8 56-6 25-0 62-6 
g 
POS LondOltes deanistesin aa ave dbase eusare 85-5 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-6 46-2 49-8 21-0 63-2 
g 
DUSTIN OVU ESAs etiwdaciostaessecel tence ed © 8-3 13-0 19-1 10-4 47-8 56-0 22-0 63-7 
g 
BORA aie cain d's gayecae pieces a> 7-8 12-7 17°4 9-3 46-0 51-7 21-0 61-6 
Sa OCU Hras placings ead sScciesess aps 71-5 8-1 12-7 17-4 9-3 48-1 55-9 21-6 61-4 
2p ORUle tr MAPMO sis. enosssastec|s es es oes 8-4 13-3 19-2 10-4 49-7 56-1 23-0 63-0 
PASEO vei cece cicacavads essed eccseees 8-2 13°3 18-3 10-2 48-6 54-6 23-0 62-6 
gz 
AP LOTONCON sei racic clacuop dene’ ha’ 102-5 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-0 44-2 53-0 22-0 62-4 
26—Windsor....... Wien erase acelk 82-7 8-3 12-7 17:8 9-8 48-7 53-4 22-0 62-6 
Manitoba— t 
27—Winnipeg......... Piciisvaenenvank 82-1 7:5 15-0 17-7 10-9 70-7 49-6 21-0 59-6 
Saskatchewan— t 
BU RUB RIG Son's os sudids maw net.aseicle 74-0 79 14-4 18-5 11-4 67-6 46-9 19-0 60-4 
t gz 
BE PEBICACDON ise eciviaie wes cie’neaee os viele seen ss 7:8 13-6 17-6 13-0 64-5 45-9 20-5 61-0 
Alberta— t g 
Et IMAP UR 55655 valcicsnucn eae creeds 84-5 7:6 14-4 18-1 11:3 64-7 48-1 21-0 63-2 
t g 
$1—Edionton.......ccccsessecesses 78-7 7:8 14-4 17-9 11:1 64-6 47°3 20-0 65-3 
British Columbia— t 
$2=Prince Rupert....c.ssecsesessves 91-0 8-5 14-0 18-6 10-6 ae 56-4 31-0 66-9 
g 
So 1 TAIL Wh ovcesschedese oes ke 84-5 8-2 17-0 18-4 11-1 ce 57-6 23-0 66-7 
g 
Ga VANCOUVER S: occ d.cles a0 cencc'sts «0's 84-2 7-9 16-0 17-8 9°3 ai 53°3 21-4 66-1 
g 
93-6 7-9 16-0 17-9 9-6 59-8 55-9 24-0 66-8 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
; . ~ ra as -s|¢ 8 
; gf] ek | &. |B. | aus] 84/3 3] 23] 2 1a 3 
yes 435| ¢8 | 2 | £2 | $5/385/2.3| ge| 38 ¢ 
A £5 | 28 | €= | go) eee | $82 | $85) sa | &8a 
gs5| 2 | gf | ES | Bes| e2e|eee| eee) gk | ees 
San | de ae Sa | ads #58| gaa] 5056 Sa | 60a 
oO = wn n n jo) Ay i) i) iS) 
* cts cts cts, cts ets cts cts ets. cts cts 
Newfoundland — 8 
1—St, John’a..... ess vees 35-4 32-5 oy dl eee es 18-9 49-0 27-3 25-4 23 
P.E.L— 
2—Charlottetown ........ B028 Vewssue et 29-4 32-0 27-7 19-7 20-8 24-5 23-3 21-4 
Nova Scotia— 
$= Hatilat on 0. eeteik. 35-4 40-2 30-2 31-2 25-2 17-9 21-9 23-1 24-0 19-7 
wR dney. LA eae 36-1 | 38:6] 28-4| 30-4] 26-1] 20-2] 23-0] 23-3] 23-3 20-2 
New Brunswick— 
56—Moncton...........065. 35°+7 37-8 29-8 30-7 25-4 17-0 22-2 21-8 23-4 19-1 
6—Saint John............. 36-2 39-2 30-7 30-9 25-9 17-0 21-8 20-9 24°7 18-2 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi ........... ph Pee ee 29-3 34-0 26:3 18-4). dacuwias 20-2 22:6 20-0 
Se OIE. vec lcsse eek en an OAS, Wide ne 03 27-5 28-9 24-5 16:8 19-8 18-3 21-0 16-2 
9—Montreal..............-. a Ae eee 28-3 30-1 24-8 16-9 19-8 17-4 21-4 19-3 
10—Quebec...........-...+- pt i Re ee 29-0 31-0 25-1 17-3 20-2 20-1 21-1 17-9 
11—Sherbrooke ........... O4:2 Ups wants 25:5 29-6 24-4 16-9 21-2 17:8 20-5 194 
19-—Florel) és-3 oon ks testa we 2 et ere en 27-9 29-5 25-2 17-1 21-2 18-3 19-2 165 
18—Three Rivers........... CE eee ne 25-2 29-8 25-2 TE°B. hs viscera 18-7 20-5 19-7 
Ontarlo— ; 
14—Brantford.............. 32-8 39-3 28-3 29°5 24-8 18-0 20-5 21-5 21-2 17-9 
15—Cornwall............... 33-6 37-7 28-8 29°7 24-8 17-0 20-6 18-4 19-8 [> 17-4 
16—Fort William........... 35-2 38-7 29-1 30-6 24-2 18-6 20-8 22-0 23-0 18-2 
17—Hamilton.............. 32-9 39°3 28-1 30-9 24-8 18-0 21-0 21-0 21-3 16-2 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 37-4 30-0 30-6 25-8 18-8 21-7 20-7 23-1 18-3 
10=—LoOndons.saccesssten tess 32-2 38-8 29-6 29-8 24-5 18-0 20-3 21-6 20-8 17-5 
20—North Bay............. 34-0 39-0 30-2 30-3 28-2 re 8 ee 20-2 22-5 17-6 
21—OshawsG. oratcsaett ened 32-8 40-3 29-1 29-0 23-8 CS ae 20-8 20-4 16-6 
22—Ottawa.../ce.0s0c00c%ee 33-3 39°3 28-9 30-2 24-2 173 21-1 18-5 22-4 17:3 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-7 80-1 31-2 25-6 SEO be aot anscs 20-4 22-4 17-7 
24—Sudbury......ccscesens 33-5 37-2 27°8 29-2 24-8 sy AC PP 20-1 23-0 15-3 
25—Toronto.. cavesupeesses 32-6 39-4 28-8 29-8 23-3 16-4 20-3 20-0 21-0 17-0 
m 
26—Windsor......-s0+er0e0. 32-9 39°7 29-0 30°4 24-4 18-2 21-0 19-4 16-8 15-8 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg..............5 35-1 40-8 26-5 29-5 24-2 16-8 21-9 22-1 17:5 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
28 REGINA cis svcaevenes 35-8 41-0 26-6 32-0 25-1 18-5 22-6 23°7 23-8 19-1 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-0 39-2 25-4 31-1 24-7 19-4 22-4 21-9 22-8 19-8 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary toes: ciscdeseees 33°3 39-7 24-8 31:6 24-1 18-0 20-6 25-4 20-2 20-4 
31—Edmonton............. 34°5 41-9 25-0 32-8 24-6 18-4 21-8 24-9 23-1 21-2 
British Columbia— m | m_ 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-6 39-9 28-1 33-2 25-0 22-3 24-1 28:7} 18:3 16-9 
m 
BOE ATAU coe wide vale asae 36-4 40-1 27-0 888i) sieges 20-5 22-7 28-1 21-0 19-2 
m 
34—Vancouver............. 34-7 39-7 28-8 30-1 23-7 17-5 21:4 26-0 14-9 Thode ee 
. . a ; m ‘1 
85—Victoria.........5.s000 5-1! 40-0! 29-21 30-4] 23-0] 16-71 20-6! 23-7] 17-7! 15-5 


—eeerer————e — — ee ee 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfe comparable in all cases with price 

averages for earlier years. "Chan ges ie aed Pe ay actices, etc. eto rea ee to time. (a) Including cuts 

with bone in. (d) Including patie (e) Local. “b ) Imported.  (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (bh ) Evaporated 
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Bureau of Statistics : 


| 
| 
/ 


: o 
r) os Nu ; g 7 Coal 
: fo ym alt elit = 
Si} | ge] | 8. | 28/2 »| € 
Locality Se hee OF fs) ee) ee a OIE | og | of 
4 O ered ae ze | a* | 8 (esc/a5.| 2. | oc 
bi 4s ga = -) gf > ~2 0 89 £6 
= t- 2 D ne g= at Wot taal a— ¢ q> 
g be 3 ° 5 ak a3 : g be § & <5 35 
ae | a8 | $2 | $8 | 58 a< | gok| Sok) 22 | 28 
(o) re Wf o) a | _ Oo = Q 
cts cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— w | v 
Bet JOHN,  sdasceias sc 48-0 30-5 35-2 10-8 34-5 26-0 C4)” LIS heen 22.87 
: P.E.L— n ly 
2—Charlottetown......... 42-6] 23-0} 21-5| 10-0} 29-0] 27-1 | 51-6 | 1-413 |...... | 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
8—Halifax.......ccssreeee. 42-0 22-0 30-8 9-1 29:0} 23-8 EL SS We ee 19.50 
n Vv 
Sydney vc veeuv te dees 43-5 25-2 25-9 9-0 29-9 26-5 62-4] 1-433 |........ 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton..........0006- 47-1 22-5 19-6 8-5 29-0 25-3 50-7 ee ae 18.77 
n Vv 
6—Saint John............. 44-1 22-7 21:6 9-9 30-4 27-3 53-7 OOS To des anes 19.69 
Quebec— n v 
7—Chicoutimi............ 43 +2 20-0 25-7 iy a oe 27-8 59-0 1-404 WN ities dec 
n 
H-aT OS, Gn aesae cease cetee 38-4 20-4 25-1 9-8 28-2 24-8 54-6 1-436 RU Ree 
n 
9—Montreal............... 42-6 19-8 22-4 9-1 29-8 24-7 51-1 1-424 pe Pee 
n 
10—Quebec.............065- 41-1 19-4 20-8 9-4 29-7 25-9 53-8 1-436 27400 biaaae 
n 
11—Sherbrooke....... Crees 40-2 18-6 22-9 9-3 29-8 24-8 54-3 1-437 26.00 1. scyees 
n 
RP—-BOPElarverncecoavesd 42-0 19-3 25-5 9-8 29-9 23-9 54-4 1-399 | 26.00 ]........ 
n 
13—Three Rivers........... 41-1 19-2 20°5 9-5 28-3 24-9 55-1 1:87 + BB.60 | a 20< os 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 40-5 19-2 29-4 8-2 30-8 23-2 53-1 1-387 Ul ee eae 
16—Cornwall....c.c0siieses 40-8 22-3 24-2 9-4 30-0 24-3 54-6 17400) Y87560 Vin cse es 
n 
16—Fort William........... 43-8 20-4 38-6 7:5 27-8 25-7 52-5 1-387 SOLOS: 152: Seis 
n 
17—Hamilton........--.... 40-8 20-6 29-1 8-5 30-0 23-0 51-8 TANG, SE0O Neat casts 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 45-0 21-2 33-4 9-2 32-2 25-1 56-4 Beaty T BLO lees seas 
10-= Londons cecos<cceccmiess 41-4 20-0 29-9 8-9 29-2 22-4 52-3 | 1-391 | 25.00]........ 
20—North Bay............. 39-6 21-8 30-2 °F Westone 23-4 54-0 | 1-472 | 27.25 |........ 
Mi—OahAWA, vae> sn senccasas 40-2 20-2 28-3 8-4 27-0 22-7 56-0 | 1-343} 25.60 |........ 
_22—Ottawa acres eeexenwce 39°3 20-0 26-3 9-0 29-2 25-2 52-4] 1-396 | 26.50 ]....... r 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 43-2 20-4 83-5 10-0 30-3 24-4 55-8 | 1-875 | 26.00 |........ 
¥ 
24—Sudbury............... 42-3 20-0 28-8 9-6 28-4 25-0 51-8 | 1-350 | 26.65 |........ 
n 
25—Toronto............208 37°2 20-9 30-1 7:9 29-1 24-4 50-9 | 1-368] 23.56 |........ 
n 
26—Windsor.....csceseccees 39-9 20-0 30°1 8-1 32-0 24-5 52-8 | 1-398] 26.00 ]........ 
ba— n 
27—Winnipeg............... 42-9 22°3 35-9 6-2 29-6 27-1 51°22] 1-389 |........ 21.15 
_ Saskatchewan— 
pa 28— Amat tease uulrer 43°5 23-5 43-9 8-7 30-2 26-5 63°5.) 12405 fiw neces 18.50 
29—Saskatoon..........+.65|  47°7 23-8 52-1 11-1 31-7 26-3 49-8} 1-399 |........ 17.98 
_ Alberta— 
 80—Calgary.............6..| 45°6 23-5 50-8 9°6 29-6 24-7 Gira! | LOONIE. seccine sepals es 
31—Edmonton............. 48-0 23-1 48-1 10-2 32-0 25-6 BESO.) 2BeDOd Nk cas vase 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert..........| 44:7 24-9 51-0 9-7 29-1 26-1 Bae PO USBTS osierein sis. 22.90 
> n 
BAT rll eeeeecsessesees| 89-38] 24-8] 50-9] 9-7) 20-3) 26-4) BIE] 1-403 |........ 19.75 
n 


Victoria..........2.006.1 8795 | 20-3 : . . : Sh ae 


& 17-00. per 16 oz. tin. jornian, _(m) 150s. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (3) 28 of. 
ee eee acerca te ee Aneel 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JUNE, 1953-1954 


eMail Lockonta |, a erenived 2] 
Date Com- Com- In pees 
mencing In mencing In Man- antec 
During | Existence} During | Existence| Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
AANUALY! ers sins, cit aetna ne oa beets are 24} 24 10, 619} 10,619 156,969 0-19 
HObruarry.32< cei wewee eee ee Seer 7 17 | 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Marolccacss:<te gs ae etnies apes Pe 12 18 1,107 1,722 13,945 0-02 
Aprilicere wags ek omee mice ah Seater 24 33 1,657 2,268 24, 661 0-03 
MEY Se orde ot xs Otte «al ates Kee 7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
JUNG areas conan ence kami fe 20 31 9,086 10, 157 86,085 0-10 
Cumulative totals. .....:....... 94 25, 250 364,970 0-07 
1953 
JADUATY <5 fics» cg tactic eivie ate «in 14} 14 2,136} 2,136 31,050 0-04 
MSD TOSI =. 2%: «feces cena ae beers 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,777 0-03 
MAroly: irc. demrege tattle wae sm sinte we a 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
ATT seei a e's ggretetets s eet aie ce situs 15 22 2,854 3,626 29, 180 0-03 
MAS As Cagis See Me BIs Vite ae 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
SEUNG sa. the wie eee ep caret hop iki oe 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
Cumulative totals. ............. ap ame 19,466 ~ 210,402. 0-04 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre-’ 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (!) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Mintnac— 
Sodium and sulphate miners 
and mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Cotton yarn factory 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill office workers, 
Merritton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinir1res— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics and 
railway trainmen, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Stationery store clerks, 
Vancouver, B.C 


_ Service— 

Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


_ 


Workers 


) 
31 


91 


51 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


Man- Particulars (?) 


Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1954 


975 |Commenced April 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


200 |Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers; em- 
ployment conditions no longer 
affected by the end of June; in- 
definite. 


235 |Commenced May 26; protest against 
operating additional spindles; ter- 
minated June 18; negotiations in 
favour of employer. 


90 |Commenced May 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 1-53, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 3; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


1,500 |Commenced May 27; for inclusion of 
all members of union local, in- 
cluding 18 trainmen, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated June 26; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


950 |Commenced April 13; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, closed shop and reduction 
in apprentice period from four to 
two years, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated June 
30; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


2,100 |Commenced February 23; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


1,300 |Commenced April 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take home 

ay, extension of vacation plan and 
‘or welfare plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 
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TABLE G-2.— 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish-| WwW 


ments | 


orkers 


| Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_—_—__—__—__—_—_——| in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1954—Concluded 


Beverage room employees, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Beverage room employees, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


20 


on 
ow 


4,500 


200 


13, 000 


Commenced 


Commenced April 22; for implement- 
ation of award of arbitration board 
for reduced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
Rand formula for union dues and 
extension of vacation plan in new 


agreement under negotiations; un-, 


terminated. 


April 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1954 


Loaainc— 
Loggers, 
Copper Canyon, B.C. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
gillnetters and seiners, 
British Columbia. 


MIninc— 
Nickel and copper miners, 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Base metal miners and 
mill workers, 
Riondel, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastics 
factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood factory 
workers, 
Ste. Therese, Que. 
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300 


475 


216 


434 


(°) 


100 


175 


600 |Commenced June 14; for settlement 


44,900 


950 


2,375 


500 


200 


2,275 


of various grievances; terminated 
June 16; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced June 20; for increased 
prices for fish and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 27; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced June 3; to attend union 
meetings; terminated June 4; return 
of workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 29; protesting 
suspension of a worker for dama- 
ging equipment; terminated June 
29; return .of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 10; protesting 
dismissal of a worker for quitting 
work before authorized stopping 
hour; terminated June 13; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 11; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Planing and box factory 
workers, 
Digby, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Safe and vault factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum plant workers, 
Arvida, Que. 


Machinery factory workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Boilermakers, welders,etc., 
Esquimalt, B.C. 


_ CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLic 
Utmities— 
Water— 
Stevedores, 
Toronto, Ont. 


-Trape— 
Department store clerks, 


eyburn, Sask. 


Route salesmen and dairy 
workers, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Brewery warehouse and 
retail stores clerks, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


W ‘ 
saat orkers 


1 190 
1 200 
1 300 
1 60 
() 
1 460 
1 99 
1 5 
1 105 
L 34 
1 25 
eee eee enee 22 


' 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


450 


2, 900 


S 


180 


1,380 


395 


15 


250 


675 


350 


85 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1954— Continued 


Commenced June 28; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 49} to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay; unterminated 


Commenced June 10; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for reduced hours from 424 
to 40} per week with same take- 


home pay and fringe benefits; 
unterminated. 
Commenced June 21; dispute re 


activities of union stewards; termi- 
nated June 21; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 
24; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 28; for a union 
agreement of one year’s duration 
providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced June 4; protesting sus- 
pension of seven welders for refusal 
to do certain work unless paid 
“dirty money”; terminated June 
10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 10; for a union 
agreement with prevailing rates; 
terminated June 14; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 11; _ protesting 
dismissal of two workers for 
fighting on the job; terminated 
June 14; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced June 5; protesting dis- 
missal of 14 workers for refusal to 
work Saturday night during sum- 
mer months; unterminated. 


Commenced June 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop and adjustment 
in seniority; unterminated. 


Commenced June 25; protest against 
oading and unloading non-union 
trucks; terminated June 29; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss : 
Industry, Occupation |__| in Map- Particulars (*) 


and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers | “Days 


————— cece 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1954-—Concluded 


10 [Commenced June 29; for a union 


Ladies wear store clerks, 1 6 
Sudbury, Ont. agreement providing for in 
wages and union security; untermi- 
nated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Public works employees, 1 260 2,470 |Commenced June 17; for a new 
Victoria, B.C. agreement providing for in 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated ,June 
30; return of workers ling 


reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 73 indirectly affected; (*) 450 indirectly affected; (*) 43 indirectly affected; (®) 200 indirectly 
affected; (7) 250 indirectly affected. 


iii. 


=<" 


